SINESS 
WEEK 


Modest enough in proportions, but highly significant as an 
earnest of intentions, the Federal Reserve has begun the open 
market operations which are a basic part of the Administra- 
tion’s program for raising prices. . . . Consumers are buy- 
ing, evidently eager to convert cash into automobiles, refrig- 
erators, and beverage equipment, before the promised rise. 
. « « New York City check transactions now outstrip 1932's as 
speculative enthusiasm sends the stock market far above last 
summer’s sorry depths. . . . An unexpected but altogether wel- 
come revival of construction activity in all major categories— 
residential, non-residential, and public—has helped the trend 
toward better business initiated by other basic industries. . . . 
Steel again spurts ahead, bringing profitable operations within 
the reach of most plants. Imagine—out of the red!... 
Electric power consumption holds strong, as working time, and 
even wage rates are boosted in manufacturing establishments. 
. . « Coal orders are reaching the mines, for industrial stocks 
are far from excessive. . . . Carloadings surpass last year’s 
volume for the first time since 1929, every class except L.C.L. 
revealing a pickup. . . . Business men are excitedly scrambling 
to get ready for the new industrial setup; trade associations are a 
little dazed at their sudden prominence; there is much confused 
thinking. . . . The watchword should be restraint, self-control. 
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SPEEDS FACTS 
TO EXECUTIVES 


OW—without installing any equip- 
ment—you can get comprehensive 
reports and detailed analyses . . . when 
you want them... in the form you want 
them ... with the accuracy that the 
Electric Accounting Method assures. .. 
prepared by a new department of IB\. 
This is the function of the Internationa! 
Tabulating Service Bureau. 

No longer need vital reports be delayed 
... nor your accounting and statistical 
organizations overburdened with peak 
loads. Let the Bureau take over the 
work and give you accurate results— 
quickly and at low cost. 

The entire line of International Electric 
Tabulating and Accounting Machines is 
available in the Bureau’s offices. You can 

CLIENTS SERVED employ any single one of these devices for 
Manufacturers Financial Institutions a definite electric accounting procedure 
aoe Soe ie izati or, if necessary, all of them... by min- 


Retailers Social Research Organizations 


c ~ = > > - > _ 
Public Utilities Trade eeeiaens utes, hours, days, or on a monthly con- 
Government Departments— Accountants tract basis... to handle special jobs or 
Federal, State, County, City Statisticians i anes 
Insurance Companies— Advertising Agencies all your accounting.and statistical work. 


Fire, Life, Casualty Newspapers . _ . ‘ 
Transportation Companies— Publishers Confidential treatment of data is guar- 


Land, Air, Water Market Analysts 


dn International Tabulating Service Bureau Installation 


anteed. 
The tremendous advance made in accounting methods will . : ° ° li 1] 
be shown by IBM at its exhibit in the General Exhibits Operating offices are maintained in a 

Group, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago, June Ist principal cities. W rite for folder B-! 144. 


— November Ist. 


International Business Machines Corporation 


international Electric 'Tabulating and Accounting Machines . . . International Time Recorders and Electric Time Sys 
International Industrial Scales . . . Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
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Industries Enlist 


Moving fast to get in ahead of the draft, the trade asso- 
ciations are volunteering for active service under the 
recovery bill. Some have already begun to drill. 


, waiting for the political Con- 
ress to take action, the industrial con- 
ss which is to be set up under the 
nal Industrial Recovery Act is or- 
for swift legislation. When 
Hugh S. Johnson calls his first 
staff conference, he will find a 

} 


st of trade associations ready to 
codes of fair competition and 
wise to play their part in the part- 
with government that President 
velt proposes as the way to re- 
there are suggestions that some 
associations don't know what it’s 

it and haven't quite realized the 
that the government is going to 
in this business of industrial law- 
these do not apply to most of 
organizations that are now getting 
to take Most 
them are fully aware that they may be 
their heads into a noose, but 
prefer a noose that binds them 
gly together to the old chaos of 
competition” under depression 

ns. On the whole, the 

or is in grave disfavor and even 
who use it have an idea that maybe 

y can pull as hard as the government, 

that they have already pulled 
ngress away from its hangman's perch 
30-hour bill. 
Golden Mean? 

\part from the popular urge toward 
ntal support of the man in the 
House, business sees highly prac- 
isons for doing everything it can 

ke the National Industrial Recov- 

Its experience of the 

3 years has fully satisfied it that 
ss has nothing to do with survival 
leflation let loose in a society as 
lex and interrelated as ours. And 
the general revulsion against 
1 individualism” it has feared the 
sition of a new type of state social- 
with such rigid controls from above 
cre suggested in the Black bill. 

Is might take care of the “bad boys” 
ive spiked so many of its own 
to set its house in order, but it 

| easily remove the virtues of Amer- 
utiative and enterprise along with 


and to give orders 


noose 


Act a success. 


VICES. 


What business now gets is a compro- 
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mise on lines it has itself propos 
Saner moments 
based on two important elements in t 
American the trad 
association and the trade practice con 
ference. While much depends on tl 
character and qualification of those who 
represent the federal partner, it looks 
to the trade associations as though they 
are at last to get an opportunity 
effective job that the majority of th« 
members have beer calling for. If th 
fall down, or the majority forgets th 
lessons of the last few years and thinks 
it can with impunity step on the little 
fellows, the workers, or the buying pub 
lic, then the 
as it will step in to enforce the majority 
rule on the recalcitrants 
Another New Era 

That this new departure in industrial 
economics opens a new era in trad 
is confirmed by the 


The compromise 1s 


industrial setup 


to do th 


government will step in 


association history 
reports that new trade organizations are 
fast being formed and by the insid 
rumors of early shakeups in several old 
ones. It is becoming evident that en 
actment of the National Industrial Re 
cOVCcry Bill will be followed by the 


coalescence of numerous little 


into strong big ones and by the disap 


cro ps 


pearance of many a figurehe¢ ad to make 
room for a real leader 50 mem 
bers of American Trade Association Ex 
ecutives discussed these 
meeting hurriedly called in New York 
by their president, Roscoe C. Edlund 

Trade drastic 
changes in manufacturing and selling 
practice as a result of the new setup 
If it leads to both volume and _ price 
control, as seems likely, a manufacturer 
must turn for profits, not to high-pres 
ut to cost-cutting and co- 
operation with his industry to increase 
the sale of its products as a whole and 
thereby raise his own quota. This would 
mean more rapid plant modernization, 
more cooperative advertising and sales 
promotion, sharper competition between 
industries. Under a quota system, there 
should be increased emphasis on getting 
as much business as possible close to 
home to reduce sales costs and trans- 
portation charges—an accelerated trend 
toward regionalization. Another result 


some 


certainties im a 


association men sce 


Sure sx lling, I 


BUSINESS — Doughty 
Johnson, who is slated for 


GENERAL 
Hugh S. 
command of all industry in the re- 
covery program, is a veteran of the 
Army, the War Industries Board, and 
the Baruch team. Hard-headed, 
hard-boiled, he is notably well fitted 
for what will be “the second hardest 
job in America.” His erect, solid 
figure shows the effect of his active 
life. His gruff army manner masks a 
friendly spirit. 





may be further stimulation of research 
directed to the discovery of new prod- 
ucts not under quota control. 

How fast things are moving is indi- 
cated by the news of the progress al- 
ready made in organizing industries and 
trades to cooperate with Washington 
as soon as General Johnson is called 
into the front lines. 

N.E.M.A,. Is Forehanded 

The National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association has been forehanded. Last 
year it appointed a committee to study 
the Swope plan and, if possible, adapt it 
to the electrical manufacturing industry 
Last week at Hot Springs, Va., it voted 
special power to its board of governors 
to carry through whatever measures are 
necessary to take advantage of the new 
control legislation and put the electrical 
industry in partnership with the govern- 
ment in the spirit of the President's ap- 
peal. This action involves 269 manufac- 
turers of clectrical materials and equip- 
ment of all kinds, who in 1929 gave 
employment to 250,000 men and 
women. The constitution of the associa- 
tion was amended to enable the board 
to give aid promptly to the government 
in setting standards and enforcing the 
law. 

The most general response has come 
in the textile industry where inflationary 
moves have stimulated a strong upturn. 
The day after Mr. Roosevelt's last radio 


speech, the executive committee of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute met and recom- 
mended that the industry go immediately 
on a 40-hour week with a limitation to 
two shifts. Approval has now been re- 
ceived from members representing two- 
thirds of the spindleage of the industry, 


and more coming. And the President 
has been advised that the Institute will 
be ready to act as soon as the bill be- 
comes a law. 

The rayon yarn producers, acting to- 
gether with no formal organization, 
have retained ex-Governor Max O. 
Gardner of North Carolina as counsel 
and the Rayon Weavers’ Association has 
been organized, also with Gardner as 
counsel, to get ready to function under 
the National Recovery Act. The silk 
and. woolen associations are in the con- 
ference stage looking to the same end, 
and the Silk Association of America 
Inc. has called a mass meeting to con- 
sider plans. The broad silk manufac- 
turers have already appointed a com- 
mittee to frame a code. 

Clothing Industries Alert 

The directors of the American Knit- 
wear Manufacturers Association have 
begun deliberations and the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
has called a meeting to develop a pro- 
cedure. In the garment trades the In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers has adopted resolutions 
looking to early action. The Merchants 
Ladies Garment Association has pre- 


4 


pared a fair practice code. Makers of 
men’s and boys’ clothing have formu- 
lated plans for a new national organiza- 
tion to be in readiness. To be known as 
the Clothing Manufacturers Association 
of the U.S.A., it will unite the leading 
houses in all the principal centers of the 
trade. 

Meanwhile, a wave of wage increases 
has swept across the textile industry, be- 
ginning with the Southern print cloth 
mills. It averages a 15% improvement 
in the earnings of the workers 

More Shifts—More Men 

In the paper industry the Paperboard 
Industries Association has already com- 
pleted a plan for the control of labor 
relations proposing four 6-hour shifts 
instead of the present three 8-hour or 
two 12-hour shifts, with wages on a 
flexible scale in accordance with the rise 
or fall in living costs. The Tissue Paper 
Manufacturers Association has gone 
ahead and started an audit of the indus- 
try, with engineering groups studying 
past sales and production, to determine 
a basis for raising wages, stabilizing 
prices and limiting production. In addi- 
tion, the Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association, the Binders Board Manu- 
facturers Association, the Cover Paper 
Manufacturers Association, the Sulphite 
Institute, and the Gummed Industries 
Association are studying the problem. 
All of these aggressive groups are mem- 
bers of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

Many Associations Meet 

The National Canners Association has 
held a conference and has been working 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
National Preserves Association, Inc. and 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. have arranged for 
meetings next month. The American Oil 
Burner Association has pledged its co- 
operation to the President and will take 
action in June. The Manufacturing 
Chemists Association of the U. S. has 
the matter in the conference stage. A 
group of lacquer manufacturers have 
held a meeting and set up a preliminary 
organization, under the leadership of 
Frank G. Breyer of Singmaster & Breyer, 
New York. After the small and mod 
erate sized companies have been lined 
up, the big paint houses will be asked 
to come 1n 

In the construction field, the Asso 
ciated General Contractors of America, 
Inc., representing 1500 construction 
firms, is preparing an outline of trade 
practice rules. A movement is un- 
der way to form a central equipment 
association to act for the construction 
machinery manufacturers, with sections 
representing the different classes of 
equipment, of which the concrete mixer 
and crane and shovel groups already 
have dormant organizations. The cement 
industry is ready to function under the 
new setup. The American Institute of 





TRITLE—The 


manager 


JOHN 5. 
dent and general 
inghouse heads the National | 
Manufacturers Associatio: 
industry to declare itself 
new deal for business. 


Steel Construction adopted 

code in 1929, and in 1931 vot 

to rationalize the steel constr 

dustry. It is prepared to m« 

as the Recovery Bill becomes 

National Lime Association 

it is ready to swing into 

Brick Manufacturers Assi 

America has taken preliminar 

Lumber Plans Controls 

The lumber industry has 

record of cooperative effort 

helped towards the establishn 

U. S. Timber Conservation | 

meeting of Lumber Associat 

was held on May 20 and wor 

to Washington that they wou! 

to proceed under the new b 

A ‘national control committ« 

ulate the lumber industry and 

building materials interests 

urged by lumbermen. For 

they plan an emergency nati 

mittee to coordinate action by 

producing groups. Wilson ‘ 

manager of the National Lum! 

facturers Association, is discuss 

of fair competition aimed at ' 

output in accordance with 

demand, preventing excess 

cumulation, setting 

schedules, and eliminating cost 

hauling. 
In all, more than 50 trade a “ 

try associations have signified $ . 

way their intent to align 5 

with the new government prog’ 


equital 
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Recovery Problems 


While Congress wrestles with taxes and watches the anti- 
trust laws, the rest of the country takes another look at 
labor and tariff policies in the light of the recovery bill. 


WasHINGTON — Encouraged by the 
favorable response of the country, the 
House moved fast last week to push 
President Roosevelt's National Indus- 
trial Recovery Bill on its way to enact- 
+t Details of the industry control 
sovisions that some Representatives 
led “revolutionary” occupied less of 
the legislators’ time than questions of 
ow to tax $220 millions a year out of 
people who had obviously endorsed 
the $3-billion public works program but 
ven more obviously were not going to 
be happy about the bill for debt service 

n this program. 

From the sales tax that called 
nevitable the week before, Washington 
tuned to Budget Director Douglas’ 

ggestions for raising the $220 millions 

in increase in normal income tax 
ts (from 4% to 6% on the first 
from 8% to 10% on the re- 
ler), applying the same rates to 
rate dividends, and boosting the 


nen 


was 


00, 


gasoline refiners’ tax from 1¢ to 1}¢ a 
gallon all this to be wiped out when 
repeal starts liquor revenues flowing 
The issue is not settled by a House vote 
The Senate hasn't begun to fight yet 
Morgan's evidence on income tax loop 
holes for the big fellow stirred up agi 
tation for further revision. 

Some of the sharpest fighting in the 
Senate—though it ts likely to aftect only 
details—will center around the seats of 
the Progressives who yesterday fought 
for the anti-trust laws, today wonder if 


business is being invited to cooperate 
on terms that will make it impossible 


ever to restore the safeguards they have 
been defending 

Business men, on the whole, have 
taken the bill calmly, in fact kindly 
Support for it has developed in surpris 
ing quarters. Big business has given it 
hearty approval 
though the bill gives lip service, at least, 
to the little fellow. The sn 


and endorsement. 


! 
all busine SS 
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STUDY IN OIL—A rough sketch of the petroleum situation, showing the effect 
“ natural forees on industry and Administration sentiment for special govern- 


ment control. 
'ry control; little fellows are afraid of j 
jeopardize speedy passage of the general b 
drastic oil control proposals. 
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Big interests believe they will fare best under the general indus- 


ust that; politicians are reluctant to 
ill with so troublesome a rider as the 


man ts inclined 
thusiasm of the larg 

But, though there ts a general feelin; 
that the Admunistration be su 
ported, there is considerable confusion 


to suspicion by the en 


units 
is to 


as to the meaning of the bill in some ot 
fits int 


ts particulars, and as to how it 


the general program. For example: 


insistence that no low dog contra 


be used by industry of sly favors t 
On 


( lear 


unrons the o 

makes it that 

unable to insist upon 
Then 


1 closed shop 


again, the organization of trad 


associations 1s predicated on their agt 
ment to restrict production This 
not necessarily make for increased em 
ployment, even though the associations 
establish standards of maximum hours 
of labor and minimum rates of pay 
Start at Home 
More confusion from 
tempt to fit the recovery bill into tl 
President's tariff policy. If industry is t 
restrict production and th 
prices, there 
mand for protection from 
In a recent ra 
Moley, the Assistant 
came out for what sounded Iik« 
selt-suthciency H« 
recovery 


arises any 


reby 1 


will be an increased d 
forcign goods 
Protessor 
of State 


national 


address, 


~~ 


Wo 
retary 
intimated that our 
depends i more on 


the 


domest 
economic isolation than on revival 
of international trade 

But this is in stark contradiction to 
Mr. Moley’s chief. On May 15 Secretary 
Hull warned the country that the world 
would gravitate toward bankruptcy un 
less the principal topics on the agenda 
of the World Conference are dealt with 
in a fundamental way without delay. In 
the plainest language, he advocated a 
general reduction of tariffs and quotas 
the first Similarly the 
President has that the World 
Economic Conference ts bound up with 


“the happiness, the prosperity and the 


as objective 


asserted 


very lives of men, women, and children 
who inhabit the whole and has 
urged a tariff truce. 

Wrinkles Will Be lroned Out 

While there may be some need for 
the White House team to go into a hud 
dle and straighten out its signals, inti 
mates of the President assert that the 
conflict between the President's taritt 
reduction program and the recovery bill 
is superficial. Eventually the incon 
sistency will be eliminated by the course 
of events. For a parallel they point to 
the contradictory policies whereby th: 
government makes huge savings by th« 
reduction of salaries and dismissal of 
employees, and, on the other hand, asks 
for billions for an extraordinary budget 
to be used for recovery. And they add 
that the President must be looked upon 
as a physician who is dealing with a 
noxious disease. He is being supplied 
with anaesthetics and with oxygen 
These are opposite in effect but doses of 
both may be necessary. 


world 





General of Industry 


Hugh S. Johnson, “soldier, lawyer, manufacturer,” 
makes no speeches, wants no publicity, moves toward 
command of the business army out of a background of 


wide experience. 


UNper the bland direction of President 
Roosevelt, American industry enters a 
phase of revolution, bloodless but none 
the less real. Instead of a government 
demanding competitive practices which 
ultimately bring out tomahawks and 
scalping knives, we are to have planned 
integration with definite rules of con- 
duct applied by a federal umpire. He 
probably will be called ‘‘administrator™ 
in deference to a human antipathy 
against calling disturbing truths by their 
Actually, he will be a busi- 
almost unlimited 


right names 
ness dictator 
powers. 

A strangely subdued Congress accepts 
necessary legislation on the familiar 
grounds of emergency. Once the checks 
and controls are in force, it will be 
practically impossible to return to the 
old free-for-all in which victory accrued 
to the warrior with the sharpest blade 
or the toughest jugular. Authority for 
all this is developing in the sweeping 
public works—industrial control measure 
It gives the President tremendous 
powers tO approve inter-industry agree 
ments stabilizing production, hours, 
wages. If necessary a stern system of 
licenses will enforce the covenants. The 
president can—and will—delegate th« 
administration of this authority 

Officer of the Law 

Of greater importance than the law 
itself, is the man who will apply its 
provisions. Recalcitrants who enter the 
control machinery with fingers crossed 
or one eye shut will be lucky if they 
don't emerge with both eyes closed and 
fingers missing Hugh S. Johnson, 
slated for the job of administrator, is an 
amazing disciplinarian with unique ac- 
complishments to his credit. He lists 
himself in Who's Who as “soldier, law- 
yer, manufacturer.” One might add to 
the list writer, economist, organizer, 
master of research, and several other 
things. During one war year he soared 
from the rank of major to that of briga- 
dier general. The latter rank Johnson 
attained at the age of 37, becoming the 
youngest brigadier since the Civil War. 

This was in recognition of his brilliant 
work in planning and administering the 
selective draft, in organizing the pur- 
chase and transport of supplies for the 


with 


Johnson is a publicity dodger Few 
people knew that he had been called to 
Washington to help draft the industry 
control bill. The President must have 
liked the result. Twenty-four hours 
after the measure had been 
Congress with “Rush” written on it, 
Roosevelt called Johnson on the ‘phone 


tossed to 


and offered him the job of administrator 


The appointment was a surprise, but 
with characteristic energy Johnson be- 
gan whipping together an emergency 
organization. The administrator wor- 
ries not at all as to whether the control 
bill is flawless. He opines that the best 
bill may be spoiled by poor administra 
tion, that intelligence can make a poor 
bill work. Success depends on a com- 
mon sense viewpoint 

Friends close to the president hurried 
to Washington when they heard John 
son was to be named. They protested 
that he was too hardboiled 

Fine,” 
retorted, ‘‘a 
the type for this job.” 

Here is something for industries and 
when they 
they 


hardboiled person 1s just 


associations to bear in mind 


start their regulatory confabs. If 


the President is said to have 


fall cheerfully into line and 


a snap, they may expect 
smiles from their brilliant 
But he ts capable of the ster 
ures against deserters and 
The prospect of kitchen-} 
from now on will give the s 
thing to ponder on 
Galloping events have s 
Hugh S. Johnson the most 
citizen in the country to bus 
Realizing this, a representat 
Busine u "eek seized pen il 
started through Wall Street 
of the elusive dictator H 
habitat is Moline, IIL, b 
thought to be in New York 
tory of huge 120 Broadway 
the name of Bernard Barucl 
S. was not among the letter: 
Hope rose when examination 
doors on a lofty floor show 
Baruch” on one panel, ‘'H. S 
on the other. 
No Big Shot’s Office 
Instead of the regulation 
reception blonde beside a S 
the outer office narrow 
meanness and it uninh 
half-open door bore the Joh: 
Your correspondent pushed for 
a desk inside a tiny 
powerful shoulders and che 
horn-rim glasses over 
Chin and jaw were st 
The gentleman 
triously slitting his morning's 
jerked his head to one sid 
challenge at the visitor 


was 


was 


office sat 


a ( 


nose 


Lressive 





army Chairman Bernard Baruch 
watched and marveled at Johnson’s work 
on the War Industries Board. When 
Johnson left the army he became an 
associate of Baruch and the two have 
been « lose ever since. 


‘ 


Wide ¥ 
POWER TRUST—Brains Trustees find they have no monopoly on intelligenct 
as these War Industries Board veterans come out of the background holding ? 
balance of power. Here are Mr. Baruch (left) and General Johnson at their 
public appearance together during the “prosperity plan” hearings last Februar 
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Globe 
Secretary 
would go 


asks 


they 


Means Committee 


how 


about raising $220 millions for debt service on the $3 billion public works 


| 

Dut Hug 

| 

B. } 

_ 
MOSTLY MEANS—The House Ways 
Woodin (left) and Budget Director Douglas (next right) 
program. Right, is Representative 


Are you Mr. Johnson's secretary?” 
€ was isked. 

| am Mr. Johnson.” 

This was all the information the new 

ninistrator would release. He pointed 

he impropriety of making any state- 

t at so early a date, promised plenty 
f news later on. No; there were no 
eeches or essays by which one might 
glean a hint of the Johnson philoso- 
hies I've got that much on the rest 

them,” he added grifhly. (This 
miniature interview verified a charac- 
noted by others—the Johnson 
manner is gruff at first but soon gives 
way to a genuine warmth.) The vis- 
tor departed leaving the autocrat-to-be 
f American business to continue with 
is morning's mail in the severe little 
office. . 


teristi 


Cavalry Legs 

At the beginning of the War, John- 
son was the perfect embodiment of the 
handsome, Richard Harding Davis type 
t soldier. Slightly convex legs attested 
us Many years in the cavalry. Graying 
hair and spectacles are the only conces- 
sion to his 51 years. He was born in 
Fort Scott, Kansas. In 1903 he was 
graduated from West Point, was com- 
missioned second lieutenant, joined the 
First Cavalry. At first promotion was 
It took 8 years to become first 

nant, 5 more to become captain. 
my sent him through the Univer- 


‘ 





" World coy : 
Nigence t California, where he received the 
sidine 3 . Doctor of Jurisprudence. 
heir last Francisco is especially fond of 
ebruary was quartermaster for the 


tter the earthquake and fire 
WEEK 


Doughton, 


chairman of the committee. 


of 1906.) He soldiered in the Philip- 
pines, was with Pershing on his unsuc- 
cessful chase after Villa. Johnson was 
at Washington in the Judge Advocate 
General's office when General Crowder 


was given the job of planning the selec 


draft Crowder receive 
acclaim for the skilful hand! 
difficult problem, but | 

erously the cre 

Later 
Trath 
which fi 


tive 


gave 
Johnson 
& Supp 


i 


organiz 


ly Division of the 


nctioned so effici 
million men were thrown int 
6 months ahead of sche 
Friend of Peek 
When the War ended Johr 
to the Moline Plow Ci 
vice-president. Later he organized ; 
became chairman of the Moline Imy 
ment Co. George N. Peck, now chief 
farm reliever and another’ Baruch 
protégé, is a friend of Johnson. To 
gether they wrote ‘I ju Agr 
a plan to insure markets and 


is cf 


ility for 
culture 
fair return for farm products 
a pretty staid and solid volume, ¢ 
out of keeping with the rest of Johr 
son's literary efforts 

His first books (‘Williams at 
Point” and “Williams on Service’’) 
veyed to youngsters the thrill of army 
life. Later he wrote—and what is mor 
important, many fh 
They were saturated with the dry humor 
of the Southwest 
horse sweat and gunpowder 
the titles were “Jade Seals, Desper 
ado,”" “Dove the Undesired.” Well 
wishers hope that in the twilight of his 
retirement Johnson will be able to writ« 
a book that may be called “Saved fron 
the Buzz Saw” or “How Industry was 
Rescued Through Sane Cooperati 


This w 


We 


con 


sold tion § stories 


smelled strongly of 


some ol 


Public Works, Ready to Go 


Construction bill seeks use of every possible device to 
get immediate action on deferred projects, even to taking 
over state officials as federal agents. 


SincE Mar. 4, people have become ac 
customed to bold action in Washington 
If Congress can gulp it down and lik 
it, so can the public. But the prospect 
of $3,300 millions to be spent at once 
for public works leaves the average 
citizen a bit groggy. How can such a 
colossal job be done? 

The bill is cleverly drawn to simplify 
the task and accomplish the 3 objec 
tives—to relieve unemployment, to stim 
ulate general business, and to raise price 
levels. It will do this by reviving the 
construction industry and those other 
industries that supply it with materials 
and equipment. The construction in 
dustry itself normally gives work to 3 
million men and grosses $8 billions of 
business. It is today about 709% unem 
ployed. Its restoration will automati 
cally distribute employment and pur 
chasing power throughout the entirc 
country. For the deferred public works 


which will be undertaken exist in every 
where there are roads to be 
d, building 


1s 


community 


paved, sewers to be extend 


to be erected or other public nec 
satished 
Obviously speed is vital 


i Men want 
and 


industry needs orders right 


If this were a pork barrel bill 


/ 


work 
now 
for federal public 
take a year before engineers and archi 
tects had drawn plans and figured bids 
land had been bought and 
awarded But 
well taken care of in this measure 
be made 

urtm 


b uldings it wo il 


contract 
this danger of delay 1 


immediate call is to 


organized public works dey nts 
the 48 states to | roceed with their post 
poned state, county, and municij il work 
now waiting ready to go The govern 
ment will pay 30% of the cost of labor 
and materials for local public work as a 
direct grant to the community And 


though the bill is a bit obscure on thi 





point, the inference is that it will loan 
the balance of 709 through the Recon 
struction Finance Corp., provided the 
community will put its budget in bal- 
ance. The public works administrator 
has wide authority in allocating these 
funds. 
Extended Powers 

Incidentally, the bill gives the Presi 
dent notable power over state and mu 
nicipal finances and budgets by author 
izing him to consider in the making of 
grants for public works ‘whether action 
is in process or in good faith assured 
therein, reasonably designed to bring 
ordinary current expenditures therein 
within the prudently estimated revenues 
thereof.” 

The greatest guaranty of speed in the 
program is the specific allocation of 
$400 millions—with no strings to it 
to be spent on highways and secondary 
roads, tor highway routes through cities 
and for grade crossing elimination work 
outside the limitations of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act. Under the federal 
Bureau of Public Roads, the 48 state 
highway departments will be used to 
put this money to work at once 

Here projects are ready, plans and 
specifications are prepared, and these 
Organizations can get into immediate 
action. It is known that many millions 
of highway work can be under contract 
in from 30 to 60 days after the passing 
of the bill. One-fourth of the highway 
appropriation is to be distributed on the 
basis of population and three-fourths on 
the usual Federal Aid basis which con 
siders also the ratio of the area, popula 
tion, and the rural post roads of the 
state to those of the nation. 

Grade Crossings 

In the grade crossing work the bill 
provides that the state highway depart- 
ments shall be agencies for the federal 
government, and the general provisions 
of the act authorize the President, with 
the consent of the states, to utilize any 
state officer or employee as a federal 
agent. Thus a state highway depart- 
ment may be taken over by the federal 
government for all highway work au- 
thorized, and state engineers may be 
named federal agents for a particular 
project and so removed from local in- 
fluence. In this way, the government 
might go forward with a housing de- 
velopment, for example, against which 
there some local opposition, by 
putting local officials in charge, once it 
was determined that it was in the public 
interest to do the work. It is expected 
that the public works administrator will 
place at the head of the 3 classes of 
work to be undertaken, men who are 
experienced in road building, municipal 
improvements, and federal public works, 
since each calls for a highly specialized 
proficiency 

The strength of the public works fea 
ture of this bill lies in the fact that nor- 


was 
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mal methods of handling public works 
are apparently to be followed. Rather 
than try to make public works an ap- 
pendage of unemployment relief, the 
construction industry is to be put back 
to work on its regular job to spend 
$3,300 millions on labor and materials 
spread over the entire country. This 
money will then pass from hand to hand 
as it is spent by companies and indi- 
viduals until it will soon become $33 
billions or more in actual business vol- 
ume. The immediate employment will 
properly come to 3 or 4 millions of the 
regular personnel of the construction 
industry, but their work will make other 
work for the manufacturers, distributors, 
and retailers of all the things that these 
newly employed men and their families 
will buy. 
Every Type Approved 

Perhaps the most impressive feature 
of this program is that the government 
is authorized to embark upon every type 
of ‘necessary and useful public works.” 
Many classes of public improvements 
but a blanket coverage is 
also given. The self-liquidating limita 
tions of the Relief Act of 1932 no 
longer apply except to private projects 
and any project that “serves the inter- 
ests of the general public” may be con 
structed or financed by the President or 
he may aid in its financing. The con- 
struction loan functions of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. are transferred 
to the President or the administrator of 
this act and it is expected that the 
R.F.C. will be used merely as a con- 
venient agency 

To insure immediate action by gov- 
ernment departments, the Supervising 
Architects Office, the Army Engineer 
Corps, the Navy Bureau of Yards & 
Docks, the Reclamation Service and all 
the rest have been instructed to submit 
project schedules by May 25. Emphasis 
has been put on priority of selection. 
Preference is to be given to work that 
will entail the minimum of annual up- 
keep, to the reconditioning of existing 
structures or facilities, and to projects 
that are close to unemployment centers, 
are of a revenue producing character, 
can be started quickly, or that have other 
advantages. 

A Mystery Clause 

One provision of the act is sur- 
rounded by mystery and raises a ques- 
tion broad and deep. The bill provides 
for ‘‘aid to financing such railway main 
tenance and equipment as may be ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as desirable for the im- 
provement of transportation facilities.” 
Is this public works? Also, how far is 
the government prepared to divert 
money from this source to railroad re 
habilitation? And would the railways 
borrow this time, if they had the chance 
at a more favorable interest rate than 
they were offered by the R.F.C. ? 


are named 


TENNESSEE HEAD— Arthur 
gan, president of Antioch ( 
who will direct the Tennesse 
project. He worked wit! 
before, is an 
trol, drainage, and reclamation, know: 


has 
authority on flood 


the Tennessee country well 


Muscle Shoals Drama 


The mystery of the little light—or 
did they swap power? 


Muscie Shoals must have 
drama. So on the day that Pres 
Roosevelt visited the big dam, wher 
captains and the kings had de; 
the tumult and the shouting 
down, enter Senator Norris and 
ernment agent’’ who presun 
green whiskers. They looked 
terious light burning on the instr 
board of the generating statior 
there had been two before, 

out again to the slow music ol 
waters. 

Directly after the signing of the N 
ris bill last week, Secretary of the | 
terior Ickes announced that the A 
istration is investigating an allege 
use of government property 
Shoals by the Alabama Power ‘ 
the Tennessee Power Co Tt 
companies have built their tras 
lines to connect their 
generating station at Muscle 
that they may obtain power 
government plant in an ¢ 
They have a contract with th 
ment which only permits an int 


M 


systems 
: \ 
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fn between the Alabama and that Senator Norris we not be un- the Army or the Depart 
ennessce systems through the Muscle willing to discredit the Army engineers. is on record as oppos 
sy ef int interconnection in the case so that the job of building Cove Creek operation, and therefor 
: r breakdown and any future dams would be thrown Norris 
\ L wry was that the 2 power com- to the Interior Department Under the M 
< canies had been interchanging power law, construction can be done either by 


government property contrary 
on ti sreement, and had made use of 
-. sovernment equipment and workings e - 
od injury had resulted. Senator Norris Gillette Cuts Loose 
r/ ad his agent had detected it from the 
P ‘ht. Major General Lytle Brown, M L: | : 
- of Army Engineers, brands the -/%+ Lambert drops the patent props to merchandise blue 
as untrue. Army engineers are blades by the tried and true “halitosis” method. 
iree and ought to know. The 
lents of the Alabama and Tennes- A $2 WorD in the n illette Dy ven since the consolidation with A 
e Power Companies say that it is ab- gives a clue to the futu it il- Strop (Prob: ides) and the ents 


lutely false and demand an immediate lette advertising, and a _ remarl um , the company has been 
tion saying that none of the Gerard P. Lambert at the recent stock urt a good part the tim 
nent facilities at Muscle Shoals holders’ meeting reveals the backgroun ‘hen Lambert ca in to do 


ever been used by either company of Gillette’s new merchandising pt rand ° iob. he nd ies 
\ | nanal Do, 1g tile CONT) 


other than in exact accordance with gram tbl 
nderstandings’—whatever that means Said Mr. umbert, Gillette’s 1 ed 1 merger. to be 
Commonwealth & Southern Power profits, no pay president, “We propos 


which controls the Alabama and to continue fighting competition aggres 


y 








nessee systems, makes no statement. sively, and proceed with the merchandis- a ince tl establish a 
It has not yet seen the charges that Sec- ing of the company’s products on the lable status, as good as when t 
retary Ickes says are being investigated presumption that we have no patents.” original paten xpired in 1921, |} 
therefore can make no answer to [The emancipation of Gillette mer- had 
m except to deny that the contract chandising from patent protection is sig Action ere sta in Connecti 
s been violated and to call for a nificant. It is a break with the past ider th n natent which covers 
t inquiry Gillette was born and raised under pat- the fun he blade as the m« 
Washington hears unkind suggestions ents, was ready to die fighting for them y whi the 2 parts of the hol 
ur ft rou Df 1 r aligenment 
, 4 i 
“aa : of Gillette t on April 3, 1933 
flood : Appellate Division of th deral ¢ 
‘on, knew ; reversed the decis denied a re-h 
‘ Which, for the present, and i 
| it district, leaves the victory with the¢ 
: , ndants. 
rama : The second major patent has not be 
ail , tested in the United States, but in ¢ 
ghi—or . ada the Supreme Court reversed t 
lower court which upheld it 
Cut-Outs Untested 
its nm The third patent, now in its reiss 
Pres : period, covers the butterfly cut-outs 
when t ; through the center of the blade first 
rted _— exploited by Probak, has never been 
had } used against competitors. Gillette legal 
ag talent predicted, prior to the merger 
y wor : with Probak, that the patent would not 
tat stand in court. 
str f Nor has the blue blade become a de 
W pendable patent prop. Of 3 cases 
1 tipt concluded, only 1 brought a decision 
f fa of any significance. A U. S. District 
Court, on May 3, enjoined Triangk 
the N Mechanical Laboratories, Inc., from fur 
the | . ther unfair competition, but specifically 
Ad ‘ stated that the decree did not prevent 
S the manufacture and sale by others of 
Mus : blue razor blades or blades of any other 
‘ , color in blue pac ka Cs, provided that 
set both blades and packages are proper! 
s THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE TESTIFIES—J. P. Morgan takes his seat at the one ~— eS 
wncy “ane committee hearing, smiles pleasantly at Ferdinand Pecora (left) Gill ca a oe 
ed back, then got down to the business of questioning the world’s HLCKE S COMLENTION Mat & 
ereatest private banker. Mr. Morgan outlined the background and code of the ing and sales efforts had created 
- teen banker and his place in the world of finance. Harried by Pecora, by ondary meaning for the word 


nator Couzens, he maintained his traditional dignity. connection with razor blades 
enity 
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tained only so far as nameless blades 
were concerned. 

Side-street razor blade makers have 
taken every advantage of the unsettled 
Gillette patent situation. There are 
hundreds of brands in both natural steel 
and blue colors, at wholesale prices from 
$5 to $30 athousand. Genuine Gillette 
Blue Blades cost $58 a thousand, Pro- 
baks, $48. 

Retail prices of the cheap blades are 
equally discouraging. Chains sell them 
3 for 10¢, 5 for 15¢, up to 5¢ straight. 
Curbstone peddlers push the price down 
to 5 for 10¢, even 1¢ each. 

In addition, the company shares in 
the general loss to the trade through the 
increased popularity of sharpeners, 
which range from the little 5 & 10 
store hones to the General Electric out- 
fit at $6.95 which claims to extend the 
life of the blade 20 times. 

The Lambert Touch 

The $2 word, which as yet lurks 
quietly in the underbrush of verbiage, 
is “folliculitis.” To students of Amer- 
ican culture as revealed in the advertis- 
ing pages, it bears a striking resemblance 
to that grand St. Louis buy-word, “hali- 
tosis,” which won for Lambert a mouth- 
wash empire. 

The new Gillette advertising, there- 
fore, will not confuse the nation’s 
shavers with technical talk about new 
lugs or old patents. It will sing of 
quality, sharpness, and long life. And 
it will insinuate about safety. Here ts 
the Lambert touch, at last, unclouded by 
patent fights or true confessions about 
bad old blades and good new ones 

"Folliculitis” is inflammation of the 
hair follicles. It can come from cheap, 
dull, nameless blades. It can be un- 
comfortable, even dangerous, to the 
schoolboy complexion of American man- 
hood. So the blade-buyers are to be 
made “‘folliculitis-conscious.”” Mr. Lam- 
bert knows a good salespoint when it 
has worked before. 


Bort 


Oil burner industry finds a nozzle 
that wears; it’s a diamond. 


INDUSTRIAL diamonds—which are like 
any other diamonds except in appear- 
ance—have found a new market which 
is being actively exploited, and the oil 
burner industry has solved one of its 
important problems. 

Fuel oil used in burners contains 
small quantities of sulphur, which under 
proper conditions forms sulphuric or 
sulphurous acid. Proper combustion in 
pressure type burners depends upon 
effective atomization of the oil, which 
in turn depends upon a perfect nozzle 
orifice of exact size and shape. The 
acid in the oil quickly destroyed the 
contour of nozzles, leading to plenty of 


10 


service troubles. Many materials were their report to the Departn 
tried. The diamond appears to be the tice reveals that less progrc 
most satisfactory. made in finally severing finar 

Introduced about 6 months ago, use tions renounced by the cons 
has spread rapidly. Perfection Stove 
and General Motors Delco are among 
manufacturers who already have stand- : ° 
ardized on the diamond nozzle. Canadian Radio 

Industrial diamonds, like the gems, 
are controlled by a syndicate. The 
American branch handling bort dia- 
monds is the Balloffet Diamond Wire CANADA’s spanking new Rad 
Dies Co. casting Commission has issu 

set of copy regulations to 
They are not unlike the reg 
d the United States, where 1 
Packers Hel Up dian programs originate: 

All references to prices 
hibited ; 

No station is permitted t 
advertising spot announcement 
REQUIRED by the court order in the 7:30 and 11 in the evening 
packers’ consent case (BW’—May11'32) may not exceed 100 words at 
to close out their business in lines other or more than 3 minutes in ar 
than meat by June 15, Swift & Co. and Electrical transcriptions or 1 
Armour & Co. may seek an extension signed for broadcast advert 
in which to complete disposition of not be broadcast more than < 
their stocks of canned goods and their any one station, and mechani 
financial interest in other companies. ductions must be announc« 

The packers have reduced substan- before they are put on the air 
tially their foodstocks, a subject of con- The Commission reserves the + 
siderable speculation in the trade, but censor all continuities. 


New Broadcasting Commission js, 
sues regulations on advertising. 


Swift and Armour may ask more 
time to clean out lines renounced 
in consent decree. 


= 
i 2 
iacb 
LIGHT-SALESMAN—The Wakefield Brass Co. designed a new kind of lightins 
° . *“B*.* . . . { 
fixture with possibilities so varied that prospects couldn't visualize them r : 
devised a demonstrator which could go out “on location,” gave salesmen rubber 
stamps outlining the “Domino” fixture. Prospects work out their ideas, s1£" 
up while playing with the possibilities. 
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city OF LIGHT 


noticed in the present expanse 


Chicago's great exposition ushers in a new age 
of light in tubes, 


in lighting. 


Business and “The Fair” 


(hicago’s second exposition, like its first, has business 
lessons to teach. For one thing, it may foreshadow the 


new salesmanship. 
158 days, 7 
p-m., Chicago’s A Century of 
rogress Exposition will be open. It 
ses Nov. 1. How many people will 
it, how much they will spend, how 
nfluential will be the ideas and impres- 
sions they get there—these are all mat- 
ters to guess about. The Business Week 
guesses that the management's “‘con- 
servative” guess of 50 million attend 
ince is not terribly out of line 
Approved technique for estimating 
ttendance at world’s fairs is to take 
0% of the population of the home 
ty and multiply it by the number of 
ays. Records of paid attendance at 
revious expositions: 


days a week, 10 a.m 


Chicago, 1893, open 179 days, 21,- 
180.000 

St. Louis, 1904, 178 days, 
2,804,000. 
San Francisco, 1915, open 288 days, 
000 


1931, 


open 


Paris, 
00.000 
What About the Car? 
Predictions as to A Century of Prog- 
ress attendance are full of “x” factors 
Chief of these is the automobile. No 
really great exposition has been held 
anywhere in the world since automobile 
ownership became widespread in a coun- 
try where automobiles abound. Back in 
15 when the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion took place, there were 2,309,666 
passenger cars in America, 
one-tenth the number now. 
Will hard times keep people away? 
Or will hard times work to encourage 
ue? The latter appears as 
is the first. Leisure is abundant 
open and attractive. 50¢ 
mission to see a spectacle like A Cen- 


open 170 days, 38,- 


registered 


IS are 
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tury of Progress sounds like a real bar 
gain, and it is. 

The fair of 1893 was a depression 
fair, too. It was in a panic year. Un 
employment, strikes, and business fail 
ures prevailed 
big and beautiful fair. It did a lot 
toward driving ugliness from manufac 
ture and provincialism from the publi 
mind. 


Yet it was a success, a 


Intelligent Guessing 

Fifty million people at 50¢ each 
means a gate of $25 millions. Expendi- 
tures within the grounds are estimated 
at $1 each, as against about 75¢ 40 
years ago. This is another $50 mil- 
lions. Travel, hotel, and lodging for 
those come from out of 
town ought to run another $50 millions 
The total, all a guess of course, is $125 


visitors who 


millions 

Selling the means to consume leisure 
is a tremendous business in this coun- 
try. Ic is getting even more tremen- 
dous as time A Century of 
Progress will give the leisure market 
a big boost. It will whet the people's 
curiosity to go places and see things, 
stimulating travel and resort business 
for a long time after the fair is closed 

Business men visiting the exposition 
should ask themselves questions about 
the future of the leisure market. The 
greatest new businesses of the last two 
decades are, in whole or in part, leisure 
market enterprises: automobiles, radio, 
movies. This is only the beginning 
The supply of leisure to be consumed 
grows greater rapidly. 

A Century of Progress Exposition has 
a peculiar fascination, something akin 
to that of a bold, colorful individual 
who isn’t afraid to be his real self and 


passes 


The Business W 


The illumination at the Fair of "93 would scarcely 


columns, and planes in rainbow colors. 


do things his own way no 
people think of him 
treakish, but the eft 
beauty 


the combination 


ensemble of 
wild, but 
And the 

ored lighting effects as hi 


crowning beauty 


fore been seen by man 
It has a strange lure Men who t 
or three years ago were highly skeptical 


who asserted, “The days of rubberneck 


days ol 


fairs are past, just like the 


horses and buggies,” are now enthu 
iastic boosters 

In this year of technocracy, the new 
deal, inflation, 


sure, the appearance of a great exposi- 


and over-abundant lei- 


tion having for its central theme prog- 
ress im science 1s significant A Cen 
tury of Exposition is much 
more timely today than it was when in 
corporated Jan. 5, 1928. It is mor 
timely than exhibitors thought it would 


be during the dark days of last winter 


Progre ss 


when many of them regretted that they 
had signed contracts to make expensis 
displays 
Well-Timed Stimulus 

Highly stimulating, it comes at a ume 
when stimulus is needed, and is likely 
to be effective The spectator will sce 
things that have been 


vivid ideas of the 
undone I} 


not only great 
done, but will get 
great things that are yet 
exposition itself, in architecture, color, 
light, display, and subject matter ts a 
mighty unveiling of the future as well 


as a dramatization of 


what has gon 
rast. 

The Hall of 
building of the show 
of this hall has the kernel of the exhibit, 
the non-commercial displays of bas: 
science—biology, chemistry, geology, 
physics, mathematics. From this point 
radiate all over the grounds exhibits and 


applic ation of 


Science is the central 


The second floor 


displays portraying the 
this knowledge to S| 
cine practical uSES 
effects upon the life of the people 

will be 


basic scientific 


and showing the 
Processes, not 
shown. Motion will be everywhere 


products, 





working models, fingers of light moving 
over maps, contrasting scenes that al- 
ternate automatically, actual manufac- 
turing processes (Chevrolets, Firestone 
Tires, Puffed Rice and many other 
products), hens in egg-laying contests, 
children in model school classes. 

It is real, genuine, true to life. Given 
this sort of showmanship, subjects that 
the average individual considers dry or 
too difficult to understand are made 
graphic and interesting. There are few 
lifeless exhibits of competitive manufac- 


tured products, seeking awards of gold 
medals; no statues of goddesses with 
horns of plenty. 

All this has its meaning for business. 
It is merchandising built on a conviction 
that truth is greater than bunk, that 
motion is more compelling than artistic 
frills, that reality is more desirable than 
tradition. Successful sales campaigns 
of the next few years will have much of 
this same feet-on-the-ground honesty. 
A Century of Progress is a great demon- 
stration of applied showmanship. 


Horizontal, Not Vertical, 
Architecture May Set Trend 


In form, light and color, A Century 
of Progress is a new deal exposition 
The like of it has not yet been seen 

The seemingly wild architecture is 
not ‘‘the architecture of the future.” 
It is simply the functional idea applied 
to buildings that serve the function of 
grandiose showmanship. The buildings 
are not such as will be imitated unless 
the imitator perchance be designing an 
other world’s fair. But the basic idea, 
that architectural form should be the 
child of function, is fundamental to the 
new architecture, is already in use gen- 
erally in the field of factory architec- 
ture, and will as time goes on permeate 
more and more the fields of public build- 
ing and residential architecture. 

A Century of Progress buildings are 
without windows. This does not fore- 
shadow a windowless future. It merely 
means that in buildings which exist to 
perform the function of display, absence 
of windows steps up the wall space 30% 
or more, and substitutes the certain pha: 


continuous effects of artificial lighting 
for the uncertain effects of sunlight. 

A Century of Progress architecture 1s 
horizontal rather than vertical. The 
buildings sprawl over land generously, 
the effect being that of a new spacious- 
ness. This is prophetic. The trend in 
architecture, especially residential, has 
been strongly away from the horizontal 
and toward the vertical. Now that we 
realize that the end of population growth 
is in sight and that there is plenty of 
land for all and for all time, more in 
fact than is likely ever to be needed in 
food production, we are realizing that 
land values must be deflated so that 1 
is possible for our cities and the people 
and industries in them to spread out 
with a new comfort. An age of leisure 
and remarkably efficient transportation 
technique is behind this new apprecia- 
tion of space in architecture 

New materials, and old materials in 
new ways, are used in the construction 
of A Century of Progress. Characteris- 


tically, even the fence 
grounds is not a fence, but s 
gated steel flooring in stand 
made slabs stood on edge 
to posts. It performs the 
a fence satisfactorily, and als 
cally. Buildings are largely 
able—light steel frames ar 
many places put together wit 
bolts which can be unscrewe 
show is over. Various | 
wallboards and plywoods 
exterior coverings. In short 
materials will best perform 
tions desired, attractively and 
cally, are being used. Th 
minded architects and desigr 
of whom will continue to b 
even though they put over 1 
against the opposition of a mi! 
agement, have been little 
tradition. And to fear no t: 
good showmanship. The r 
architecture of showmanship 
Built in these traditionless w 
of the buildings have 
square foot than those built 
ago for the other world’s fai: 
prices of material and espx 
building trades labor are hig! 
than then. 


cost 


Urban’s Use of Color 
Object Lesson to Industry 


Given functional design, and 
designers with new ideas working wi 
new materials and without regar 
precedent, it is inevitable that 
variety should result. How then 
mony and unity of the whok 
tion attained ? 


Color is the answer. Onc 
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sh Urban of New York City, a 
American of international re- 
creative artist in color, di- 
coloring of the whole exposi 
has used a palette of 25 
luding white, black, silver and 
uses 6 blues, 5 oranges, 2 
greens, 2 reds and a grey. 
‘> of wall areas are white, 
urea next largest, then oranges, 
ws, grey, and red. 
is designed to do three things: 
tie the whole together in unity 
ony; (2) to give flat surfaces 
f architectural ornament real 
interest; (3) to set the spirit 


ul. 


nnesc 


The colore i 
lighting ever attempted in the world 
adds to the Through lighting 
color is put into motion 

Through color, expertly 
effectiveness and 
business men these days—a econ 
omy is made possible in display. To 
every one who merchandises wares to 
the public, A Century of Progress will 
be an object lesson in use of color 

“The colors of the Orient’’ are com 
ing into Occidental life. Brightly col 
ored bathrooms and kitchen utensils are 
just signs of the times. Color is one of 
the powers that will make merchandise 
move. 


most generous se of 


ettect 


used, a new 
no less interesting to 


new 


Exposition’s New Concept 
of Lighting is Significant 


More spectacular even than the form 
olor of A Century of Progress Ex- 
sition is the use of light. All the 
red lights in the greatest city of the 
today, taken together, do not 
| in mass, variety, or brilliance the 
wed lighting of this year's world’s 

A new age in lighting is here. From 

e beginning of time man has been ac- 
stomed to get light from a point— 

, moon, stars, torch, candle, lamp, 
r electric light bulb. Now he is begin- 
ning to get light from tubes and sur- 
faces. The age of indirect lighting is 
beginning. 

In 1893 the eyes of 22,000,000 men 
ad women were dazzled by 93,000 in- 
candescent lamps of 16-candle power 
ach, the first ever seen by many of the 
visitors; 5,000 arc lights of 2,000-candle 


power each overwhelmed the spectators 
This illumination would nardly be 
noticed in the fair of 1933. Millions of 
incandescent bulbs and miles of gaseous 
tubes will be used. It will be the first 
great display in the world of gascous 
tube lighting—light coming not from 
points but from tubes and surfaces 
Strikingly beautiful lighting effects 


can be produced in very simple ways 


For many months a in tl 
basement of the Administration Bur 
ing has been experimenting light 


laboratory 


with 
ing ettects Suc 

cal 
mated by elec 
reflectors like 
trees, and pans 
metal balls are used to reflect or 


equipment 
tric fans, danvling 


those used on Christmas 


of water in which roll 


' 
rort ' 
C Starting 


colored lights to produ 
of great beauty and varicty 

It means business to the utility cor 
Mor light, pl un and 
colored, The light 
market is an expanding onc A Cen 
tury of Progress will stimulate it fur 
ther. It will expand with great rapidity 
if the cost of buying light is made sub 
stantially less. As yet, the price of light 
has not fallen as much in this depression 
price of most other 
used in business 

It is fitting that the largest diorama 
in A Century of Progress, and one of 
the most beautifully worked out of all 
the exhibits there, is that of the Central 
Stations Committee of leading public 
utilities. Here uw one picture 1s the 
whole story of generation, distribution, 
and use of electricity, development of 
which is one of the main chapters in 
a century of progress. 


panics of course 
is going to be sold 


as_ the essentials 


Products, Processes, and Show- 
manship on Parade at Chicago 


General Motors and Chrysler are mak- the exposition grounds 


ing tremendous exhibits. The Chrysler 
display covers 7 acres, includes a quar- 
ter-mile hard surface oval track. Gen- 
eral Motors’ building is the tallest on 
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G.M. has set 
up a complete Chevrolet assembly line, 
an exhibit from its research laboratory, 
a little theater which is air-conditioned 
by Frigidaire. Striking decorations in- 
clude life-size wood carvings of work 
men by Carl Hallsthammar. Chrysler's 
most spectacular stunt is to offer visitors 
rides on the track with famous racing 
drivers and expert demonstrators. 

Packard is going in for a studio effect, 
emphasizing class and ef rather 
than the impression of colossal size. 

Firestone has set up a complete tire 
factory. In front of it is the ‘singing 
color fountain,” a spectacular and novel 
combination of playing waters, in ever- 
changing colors, and music. 

General Electric has transported its 
famous ‘House of Magic” to the exposi 
tion. It has 9,000 sq.ft. of exhibition 
space on the main floor of the great cir 
cular hall of the Electrical Building. Oil 
furnaces, refrigerators, model kitchens, 
laundries, lamps, and many other prod 
ucts and activities of the company are 
on display. 

Westinghouse has the south half of 
the Electrical Building. Newest d 
velopments in household appliances and 
equipment are set up in working order 
Visitors are allowed to operate De-io 
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PRE-VIEW 


again be as free of people. 


circuit breakers. Other central station 
equipment, spectacular to the layman, is 
shown. 

Kelvinator’s display extends for 100 
feet, portraying in murals the develop- 
ment of refrigeration from Rome's 
fabled slaves carrying snow from the 
mountains to the latest machine. 


Otis installed the elevators for the 


“Sky Ride,” and cleverly utilizes them 


as its exhibit. Through glass panels, 
visitors may watch the cars dropping 
down the 600-foot shafts, and rising 
again—said to give speciators their first 
chance to see elevator speed and safety. 
Through windows also the operating 
machinery may be watched. 
Century of Harvesting 

Proud of its long history, Interna- 
tional Harvester is showing McCor- 
mick’s first successful reaper (1831) 
alongside the modern “combine” which 
cuts and threshes the wheat from 45 to 
55 acres a day. A mechanical cotton 
picker, frankly not yet in the commer 
cial stage, is there to show the present 
state of development after 80 years of 
work on the problem. International 
trucks are on view in the Transporta- 
tion Building. In the open air, tractors 
operate plows, harrows, planters 

The Bell System, the Western Union, 
and the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph cooperate in an extensive display 
of the modern science of communica- 
tion, with cables, radio equipment, auto- 
matic telephone systems, and teletype- 
writer systems in working order. 

Gulf Oil is dramatizing petroleum 
and its rdéle in modern life. Visitors 
may seat themselves in a racing car and 
airplane, while movies and sound effects 
give them the illusion of riding at ter- 
rific speeds, 

Standard Oil whole 


has leased the 
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Acme 


The plaza, ramps, and steps before the Hall of Science will seldom 
At night, the tower is illuminated with neon tubes. 


upper part of the dome of the Travel 
and Transport Building, to be used as 
a screen for the continuous projection of 
movies that tell the story of petroleum. 

Dictaphone, Addressograph - Multi- 
graph, Burroughs Adding Machine, Felt 
& Tarrant, International Business Ma- 
chines, and A. B. Dick Co. represent 
the office machine group—showing as 
startling a contrast with conditions in 
1893 as the automobile industry. In- 
ternational Business Machines houses 
models of its 700 products in an entire 
wing of the General Exhibits Building 
Also 200 I.B.M. clocks will be all 
around the exposition. 

Burroughs, besides its newest type- 
writers, cash registers, cash machines 
and accounting machines, will show the 
largest adding machine in the world—it 
totals 40 columns of figures. 

Comptometer will feature demonstra- 
tions by experts; incidentally they will 
solve trick problems submitted by vis- 
itors. A speed typist will display skill 
in working from Dictaphone records. 
Addressograph emphasizes movies 
Mimeograph underscores both its stabil- 
ity and its progress, by contrasting its 
display in 1893 with the present. 

Wings of a Century 

The original plan was for the railroads 
to cooperate in a million dollar joint ex- 
hibit, giving a real picture of the de- 
velopment and progress of the Ameri- 
can railroad. Depression ruined that 
idea. Remained a pageant of transporta- 
tion which will be one of the biggest 
undertakings of the exposition—W ings 
of a Century, with stage coaches, early 
locomotives, motor steamships, 
modern trains and even airplanes mov- 
ing across a 1,600 foot stage. 

New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
B.&O., and the Rock Island are making 


cars, 


large displays, often includ 
Railway Express A 
the 


tives 


Sizes historic, with 
relics. 

United Air 
and the latest in airplanes 
can Airways offers scale 
and a movie of a trip 
American continents 

Rand McNally & Co. | 


10 ft 


Lines shov 


revolving globe, i 
depicting where in the w 
known elements are found 
pany has made numerous 
some in relief, 
glass, for other exhibitors 

To get samples of all the } 
ments for the display in the | 
exhibition, it was 
heavily upon the resources of U; 
bide & Carbon Corp., whi 
considerably more than half 
In the applied science divisior 
poration shows its multifarious pr 

For American Optical Co 
100th anniversary of its fo 
displays a century of progress 
sight correction and eye prot 

Bausch & Lomb shows micr 
binoculars, photomicrographic a) 
eyeglass lenses. An enormous 
spectacles, and a microscope 
will catch the eyes of the crowds 

Housing Exhibits 

Not the least striking exhibit 
porcelain-enameled 7-room, fram 
steel house, put up by Ameri 
Mill Co. and the Ferro Ename! ( 
the home which sells for $5,000 

The Southern Cypress Manufact 
Association has built a mountain lodge 
of pecky cypress log cabin siding. Out 
side are fences and a pergola using g- 
press butts and knees n to Nort 
erners. 

Household Finance Corp 
problem of attempting to dr 
business; the solution is a m 
which 22 persons, and 
film that tells the story 

Diebold Safe & Lock Co 
ular interest by showing tl 
vices for foiling bandits 
equipment, automatic controls t 
tect cash in tills, modern sates 

Link-Belt Co 
dioramas, modern 
materials mechanically 

Clark Tructractor Co. brits 
fair a working model of a 
dling system, from railroad 
warehouse, to lake steamer 

Waukesha Motor Co.; Hart 
Corp., maker of welders and | 
Fireman Mfg. Co., maker of 1 
stokers; Century Electric Co., ! 
fans: Surface Combustion Corp 
heating equipment, are showing 
ucts 

Bakelite Corp. has an animated & 


hibit of the actual manufacture of Bake 


lite Resinoid. 


some _ trans 


necessary 


seats 


displays, 


nethods of 
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BATTLE OF 


Pp i= soi . “YES, IT REACHES OUR KEY 
OBJECTIVE... 
THE FAMILY ‘BUYING COUNCIL’ ~ 


oa “| SEE THE AMERICAN 
bs ae MAGAZINE CARRIES OUR 
HEAVIEST APPROPRIATION © 


A new feeling of hope is in the air. How can the advertiser take full advantage of 
present, rapidly improving conditions? From the strategists of the past comes one 
important message, to the business leaders of the present: “First, choose your ey 
objective. Then mass your forces to take this key objective in a concentrated attack.” 





To the advertising strategist this return to family Each month more than 1,800,000 family groups read 
ite presents a new opportunity. And it re-emphasizes THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Fathers, mothers, sons 
the far reaching sales influence of a great advertising and daughters find here an interpretation of the rap- 
medium—THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. idly changing conditions under which they must live 
and work...and an equally important interpretation 
of those products whose purchase is more than ever 

the result of discussion in “family council.” 
That is why the wise advertising strategist is plac- 


aos © 
»., house ing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE first on his list. Here, 
ng proc with a minimum expenditure, he can concentrate on 
his key objective ...the American family. 


of Bake // f, - y/ * ~ i: ta 
4 ? ’ N IG CON | 
ll the fami f THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. - NEW YORK 
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More Wages, More Jobs 


When 100,000 get their wages raised in less than a 
month’s time, something has been started, even if it 


starts from bottom. 


RESPONSE to the President's appeal for 
higher wages has been more rapid than 
the most sanguine expected. Admittedly 
the increases have been small, far from 
sufficient to restore the decreases of the 
past few years, most numerous in notori- 
ously under-paid industries like textiles, 
but they are a step toward enlarging 
purchasing power and strengthening the 
depleted morale of the employed. 

Cynics like Mr. Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor are prone to be- 
little the significance of recent press 
reports of wage rate increases. But 
when such revisions are applied to some 
100,000 individuals within less than a 
month’s time, a movement has been 
initiated that cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. Not even in 1929 did any 
month approach such a total among 
manufacturing concerns reporting regu- 
larly to the federal government. The 
year as a whole reveals only 131,267 
persons whose compensation was upped. 

That income deflation has not been 
fully completed is undoubtedly true. 
The railroad industry is hopeful of get- 
ting a substantial cut when wage nego- 
tiations are resumed this summer. And 
anthracite coal operators are struggling 
to effect a 25% or more reduction in 
their wage bill, even going so far as to 
shut down mines. But these are indus 
tries that largely escaped the severe 
write-downs in labor value. It is in the 
cotton, woolen, silk, clothing, furniture, 
shoe, rug, metal, refrigerator, food and 
electrical manufacturing industries that 
the scales have been turned. Even broker- 
age houses have ventured to lift their 
salary expenses as revived speculative 
fever sends volume over the 3-million- 
share-a-day level. Most increases aver- 
age only 5%, though there is a generous 
sprinkling of 10% advances in the list, 
and some reach from 20% to 50%. 

An April Start 

Even more important than rate in- 
creases, are the indications of broaden- 
ing employment and rising payrolls. 
The latest figures, covering April, show 
striking gains in such industries as bev- 
erages, clothing, fertilizer, canning, tex- 
tiles, cement, motors, and tires. Most 
of these gains reflect seasonal improve- 
ment, though many are greater than 
usual. The national indexes of employ- 
ment in manufacturing rose 1.6% over 
March; payrolls expanded 4.5%. Ordi- 
narily a decline is to be expected, but 
this spring Easter fell in April, beer was 
legalized on April 7, and much business 
that was badly crippled by the bank 
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holiday of March was shoved ahead into 
the succeeding month. 

Michigan reports the most startling 
recovery from March which probably 
marked a record period of stagnation 
for that state. While employment was 
slightly lower than in March, payrolls 
were 14.8% larger, reflecting the length- 
ening of working time. In men’s cloth- 
ing, employment increased nearly 
227%; payrolls expanded to the astro- 
nomical figure of 1885%. Maryland's 
beverage industries absorbed 156% 
more employees, raised pay by 234%. 

Activity in the tire industry has 
reached such a pace that it has brought 
a note of warning from Secretary of 
Commerce Roper who fears that pro- 
duction is being over-stimulated only to 
slump drastically later 


Union Side Up 
Business improvement weakens 
the railroad’s case in the post- 


poned debate on wages. 


By balking last December, railroad labor 
has put itself in a strong position to re 
sist any further reduction in wages when 





negotiations are resumed n 
The effect of the compromis« 
that time, by which the unior 
an extension until Nov. 1 of 
deduction from their pay en 
has been in effect since Jan 
was to give the men the up} 
subsequent negotiations in th 
a pickup in business by 
(BW’—Jan4’ 33). 
Last-Minute Decision 

It is in this atmosphere « 
confidence and climbing busir 
tors that the negotiations will 
the establishment of the wag 
prevail when the 10% deduct: 
next fall. The railroad mas 
will serve notice June 16 of t 
for a further cut in wages. Th 
ments’ committee, headed | 
Thiehoff, of the Burlington, | 
agreed upon the precise ai 
view of the rapid changes in 
the conditions that will have a \ 
ing on the controversy, it may 
assumed that a decision wil! 
reached until the committ 
June 1 in Chicago 

In exercising their option 
December agreement to file n 
16 next, the managements recog 
prospects for forcing a wage cut 
auspicious. They have no choi 
go through with it, however, 
absence of another extension 
10% deduction or a new 
full pay is automatically restor: 

The negotiations will b« 
on a nationwide basis under 
panoply of the Railway Labor A 


‘448454980 


didi 
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ALUMINUM PULLMAN—The newest and most remarkable Pullman car bear 


the appropriate name of “George M. Pullman.” 


Except for the steel in whee!> 


brake shoes, other wearing parts, it is all aluminum, weighs far less than the 


trucks alone of the standard steel sleeper. 


It is air-conditioned, streamlined, 


decorated in the spirit of the Chicago Exposition where it will be shown. 
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Week 

bears 
v hee Is. 
an the 


ilined, 


, favor of the unions, but it was 
last December that the com- 
representing the labor organiza 
ould meet with the managements 
promptly if the carriers did serve 


e-killing in which the odds 2 
| 


otice next month. 


Fare Cuts Blocked 


Big passenger roads that would be 
hardest hit prevent a general re- 
duction in fares. 


CONTINUED pressurc¢ from Western and 


Southern roads for a cut in the standard 
passenger fare of 3.6¢ per mile finds 
the New York Central, the Pennsyl- | 
vania, and the New Haven still opposed | 
(BW’—Jan25°33). The big passenger 

carrying roads haven't succeeded yet in 
spiking the proposal, but may do so : 
refusing to play ball on freight rates in 
future. Such a threat is ominous to 
roads whose passenger business repre- 
sents only a small proportion of their 
revenues. The Baltimore & Ohio, the 

hesapeake & Ohio, and others would | 
ke a general reduction in the basic 

passenger rate but won't break with 
their big competitors for freight 

The recommendation of traftc officials | 
of lines west of Chicago for a reduction | 
from 3.6¢ to 2¢ in coaches and to 3¢ 
in Pullmans, with no surcharge, is not 
supported by all the Western roads. A 
flat 3¢ rate, coupled with elimination 
of the surcharge, has been suggested to 
bring all the railroads together, but no 
ompromise came out of the recent con- | 
ference of Eastern railroad presidents in 
New York. 

In the absence of a general reduction | 
in the basic rate, some roads will act | 
independently, but the movement is | 
not likely to spread very far across inter 
territorial boundaries. All of the roads 
will continue to angle for traffic by of- 
fering a wide variety of excursion rates 
Largely as_a restilt of such rate-cutting, 
the revenue per passenger mile of the 
railroads’ as a whole now averages 
only 2.2¢. . 





Truck Highway 


Italy builds special highway be- 
tween Milan and Genoa for heavy 
trucks. 


IT is less than 100 miles from Milan, 
Italy S great commercial center, to 
Genoa, the country’s major industrial 
port. Despite the mountainous region, 
traiic ts always heavy between the 2 





cities 
The Mussolini government is trying a | 
few experiment in this region. The old 
> . A . . 
‘oad connecting these 2 cities is being 





femade as a great super-highway ex- 
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Buying Stocks 


This year may well offer you 


a lifetime opportunity! » » » 


T IS during periods such as the present that foundations are 
laid for great fortunes. 
The best financial minds in the entire world are pitting their 
intelligence to restore better conditions here as well as abroad. 


We may already be well in the long-pull accumulation period! 
\ ; £-f } 


The Road Back is a road to wealth! 


A WORD OF WARNING 


But one word of warning—all stocks are not worth owning. 


Many will never come back. 
® Indiscriminate, uninformed buying of securities is 
dangerous. 


Indiscriminate, uninformed holding of securities is 
folly. 


It is not what you paid for them. Not what they can 
now be bought for. What counts is, what they can be 
sold for later. 


Don’t hold on to depreciated issues that may never 
recover. 


Which stocks to hold? 
Which stocks to buy? 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us a list of your securities. If-your holdings amount to 
$10,000 or more, we will advise you which you are safe in 
holding, which should be liquidated, and how many of those 


paying dividends are threatened with adverse dividend action. 


You will not be in the least obligated other 
than to give us an opportunity to lay before 
you the facts about the Service we render to 
investors. Write to Dept. A-10 Standard 
Statistics Company, Inc., New York City. 


StTanparp Statistics Company, INC. 


The Largest Advisory and Statistical Organization in the World 
345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





clusively for the use of trucks. Heavy 
10- and 15-ton trucks hauling 2 or more 
trailers will be featured on the highway. 
The steepest grades have been reduced 
to 4%, and the radius of all turns has 
been increased to 100 meters, which 


makes it possible for the largest trucks 
with even 3 trailers to negotiate the 
curves without difficulty. 

Final sections of the new highway are 
now being completed and the route will 
soon be open to through traffic. 


Deposit Insurance 


It looks now as if the Senate will follow the House in 
passing the Glass bill, and add an amendment for tem- 
porary insurance of small deposits. 


PASSAGE of the banking act now is up 
to the Senate; the House rather sud- 
denly passed its version without even a 
record roll call. (A test vote ran about 
10 to 1 in favor of the bill.) There 
has been a change of sentiment in the 
Senate. A week ago, it looked as if the 
bill might go over to the regular ses- 
sion. Now it looks as if it would pass, 
carrying an amendment by Sa a) 
(Mich.) insuring deposits up to $2,500 
from date of passage until the perma- 
nent insurance plan goes into effect. It 
is probable the House will accept the 
amendment. 

The bill does not lack foes, and they 
are working hard on Senators. 

As had been expected from the outset, 
the greatest opposition is to the deposit 
insurance feature. The American Bank- 
ers Association, for example, accepts the 
bill entire, except for that one provision. 

There are familiar and sincere argu- 
ments against the insurance plan that 
are being pressed hard these days. There 
are also underlying reasons for opposi- 
tion which are not talked about. 

Many Fear the Ax 

The Glass bill says banks in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System must become mem- 
bers of the Federal Bank Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, but before they will 
be enrolled, their assets will be carefully 
scrutinized. If found wanting, the 
bank, if a national institution, will be 
taken over by a conservator; if a state 
bank, it will be thrown out of the sys- 
tem. Representative Patman opines that 
“not more than one-half of the 12,000 
banks in the country will be able to 
qualify for membership in the insurance 
fund.” 

There are no data to confirm Mr. Pat- 
man’s estimate, but if half right, it ex- 
plains why the small bankers are so 
bitterly opposed to this provision. They 
refuse to immolate themselves on the 
altars of deposit safety. Deposit insur- 
ance to them would mean an act of 
hara-kiri. 

Further study of the bill also gives a 
clue to the opposition of some of the 
larger banks. According to the Glass 
bill, only members of the Federal Re- 
serve System can join the insurance 
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fund. This means that virtually all state 
banks would be driven into the Federal 
Reserve System. Otherwise, it is in- 
conceivable that they would be able to 
attract deposits in any community where 
a member of the insurance fund was 
also operating. When it is remembered 
that, of the 18,000 banks operating be- 
fore the bank holiday, some 11,000 were 
not members of the Federal Reserve 
System and that these small non-member 
banks maintained their reserves with the 
larger city banks, it becomes obvious that 
the larger banks foresee loss of profit. 
Those State Plans 

These are underlying reasons. The 
spoken objections to deposit guarantees 
revolve largely around the fact that no 
such guarantee of deposits has ever been 
successful when tried by any of several 
states. History is conclusive on this 
point, but it is hard to see where the 
historic precedents apply. Never before 
has a federal system participated. It 
was always done by state governments, 
and in no case was there made such 
stringent provision for the selectivity of 
banks eligible for deposit guarantee as 
in the Glass bill. Moreover, continued 
examination of the banks under the 
direction of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is provided, based upon many 
years of experience and further secured 
by new rules and regulations. 

In one respect the insurance provision 
of the Glass bill is a consummation of 
the hopes of those who have wanted to 
bring some order out of the chaotic 
banking conditions now existing in the 
United States. The device of deposit in- 
surance virtually forces every pank in 
the United States into the Federal Re- 
serve System. This is something that 
the founders of the Federal Reserve 
System had hoped to accomplish by the 
mere pressure of the superiority of mem- 
ber leah over non-member banks. 
During the War an attempt was made 
to corral the state banks under the pres- 
sure of patriotism, but it failed. The 
Glass bil! is evidence that the majority 
of the banking and currency community 
accept the legality of unification advo- 
cated by Walter Wyatt, general counsel 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 


APPOINTED—Dean G. Ach: 
Under Secretary of the Treasur 
the latest “Little Cabinet” member 


Strange to say, the Glass bill in part 
is meeting some opposition fr 
left—those that fear its provis 
not go far enough in insuring t 
posits of all banks, irrespective of t 
soundness or their standing as member 
of the Fedegal Reserve System. The 
provision of making the insur 
deposits effective one year after 
enactment of the bill in order to give 
time for adequate examination also has 
been criticized. 


Style Contagion 


Various branches of British textile 
industry plan cooperative styling. 


Nor the least of the cooperative plans 
that are being contemplated by Brit 
industry is one proposed jointly by rayon 
and cotton textile interests. 

Each group has discovered in the last 
3 years of market analysis that 
cloth patterns in one line stimulat 
mand for change in other lines. N 
suitings, for example, suggest new s 
patterns. Once the man is com; 
outfitted in new patterns, wome: 
something new. 

Leaders in the industry have pr 
that a “consultative style board 
ganized. It will be the function 
board to anticipate new styles an 
it possible for each branch of the text 
industry simultaneously to pr 
new styles. 
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Wide Reading 
t , »” 
ee + Sam A Century of Progress 


d a slave comple ; hs 
The 1933 World's Fair... pageant 
of a century’s progress in science, 


agriculture, industry and transpor- 
tation..opened at Chicago on May 27. 


RapIATION TAKES Expectep Droi 
_ May. More information on 
res. Of interest to far 1 
justries. An old specu 


es screntific. 


NSIT OPERATIONS CHARACTER- 
y CONTINUED READJUSTMENT. Tran 
May. Analysis of reports of 78 bus 
companies shows how far ex-| 
e been curtailed. 


Tax-Free Cries. Louis Bartlett. Nation 
Eighty-four cities in the United 
) taxes, yet perform all the func- | 
f ordinary cities, and keep out of debt. 
s nothing extraordinary in their loca- | 
natural advantages; they pay operat- | 
expenses from by-products and keep ex- | 
iown by cutting out waste. 

EN IN ALUMINUM. Frederick R 
New Outlook, May. An informed 


traces the often-questioned but al- 


wiys-proved-innocent aluminum industry ; 
America’s perfect industrial monopoly. y 
Pustic WorKS CONSTRUCTION Engi- 3 


ng News-Record, May 18. Special issue 
ted to public works projects, progress of 


r legislation, plans for financing, likely ’ 
on business. Pertinent, in view of as én te ré L ks ECO 2 


t Roosevelt moves. 
ArPTER THE HITLER SCARE Frank H 
is. Revieu of Revieu . May. Europe s ‘ e r ©] re Ss S 
us reactions to Hitlerism are indicative (Sa n tu ry ©) g 
troubled spirit of a quarter of a billion 
ple in Europe. 


BackSTAGE AT Orrawa. Maclean's Maga- ° 
(Toronto), May 15. There are rum- In 1832, before the founding of 


dungs that Canada is headed for a Coalition 
vernment. Here is current gossip from 


Ottawa's Parliament Hill. the city of Chicago, Erie was 


GUARANTEED” MorTGAGES. Benedict A. 

Leerburger. | a r 17. “Not z yrt- 

pe aie pag a Che hes ana granted its charter. For more than 

textile reserve for payment of obligations under its 
tyling. guarantees,” 

HEADLINE FOR 1943. William C. White. 

North American Review, May. Exasperated 


100 years its service has kept pace 


lap 


. “ S$ arrogant invasion of Chinese terri- with the exacting requirements 


world has overlooked a subtler 
penetration. Mongolia and Chinese 
are already under the sway of 


of American commerce. 





BOOKS 
George F. Warren and F. A 
John Wiley, 386 pp., $3.90. The 
catastrophe in which we find our- 
jue to a fall in commodity prices. 
prices fall? Outstanding dis- 
1 pertinent question. 


ENGINEERING. C. E. Knoeppel 
Hill, 320 pp., $3. Since profit is 
g motive of the capitalistic sys- 

tial managers should first pro- 
ht and budget the enterprise to 


the balance, | Dependable Freight 
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Pound vs. Dollar 


The British want to stabilize their currency, and the 
Preliminary talks opened in Washington this 
It is a good sign. 


dollar, 
week, 


WASHINGTON Don't expect too much 
of the World Economic Conference 
which is due to convene in London next 
month. If even a modest beginning is 
made on the many problems confront 
ing the world, the conference will be a 
success.” 

This was the gist of the radio address 
of the Assistant Secretary of State, Dr 
Moley, at the end of the week. It was 
a commonsense sort of speech, charac- 
teristic of the present Administration. 
It has been followed this week by action 

Negotiations were opened on Monday 
by the British government with a view 
to stabilizing the pound and the dollar 
in terms of each other. No indication 
of the desires of President Roosevelt and 
his advisers has yet been learned. It is 
clear that the British desire stabilization 
as soon as possible. If accomplished 
this would end the present maneuvering 
for position of the 2 great currency units 
of the world. 

The British are particularly anxious 
for it to be accomplished prior to the 
convening of the conference. They be- 
lieve Germany, Italy, and France, with 
several other nations backing them, in- 
tend making a drive at London to get 
both the pound and the dollar back on 
some gold basis, so that exporters, 
traders, and manufacturers all over the 
world will have stable currency for in 
ternational trade. 

But the British are reluctant. There 
is a suspicion that the British secretly 
contemplate returning to the gold stand 
ard only after a great many international 
and domestic adjustments have been 
made, which will save their face in 
marking down the gold content of the 
pound a great deal more than would 
seem equitable to their bond holders 
just now. 

Capital Levy Ahead? 

The theory behind this is that the 
British can never balance their budget 
with its present load of interest pay 
ments, and must resort to a drastic cap- 
ital levy by marking down the gold 
value of the pound before going back to 
a gold standard. 

But if they could arrange to peg the 
pound in terms of dollars, and vice 
versa, they believe they could head off 
the drive from Continental Europe for 
fixing the gold value of the pound this 
year. At the same time they could 
climinate the uncertainties and disad- 
vantages to their own business men of 
these fluctuations between the pound 
and dollar. 
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Intense surrounded the con 
ferences this week. It has been impos- 
sible to learn the mechanics of the setup 
the British propose, save that both coun- 
“stabilization funds.” 


SCC recy 


tries could use 


Milky Way 
Dairymen find a way out of strikes 


through the farm relief act. Chi- 
cago offers a price-fixing test. 


MILK is the first farm commodity to 
seek protection under the kind of mar- 
keting agreement which the new farm 
relief act authorizes in defiance of the 
anti-trust laws. Interests affected by the 
relief program are watching to see what 
happens to the pact placed before the 
Secretary of Agriculture by producers 
and distributors of Chicago's milk. 
Among features that make a decision on 
it an important test of government 
policy i the new dispensation is a 
tight price-fixing schedule In addi- 
tion, it sets up a system of production 
“bases” to control the amount of milk 
that shall be assigned to each of 3 price 


MILK STRIKE OFF 


classes and binds distribut 
chase fixed quantities at the 
prices. 

This 
contract between the mer 
Milk Council, Inc., and 
Milk Dealers’ Association \ 
more than 75° of the ff 
sumed in the Chicago metr 
and the members of the P 
sociation producers of this 


agreement 1s in t 


! 


vision is made for the in 
producers, not organizatior 
who promise to adhere to 
the contract 

This arrangement, 
tary of Agriculture ts asked t 
in the administration of wl 
play an important part, is ur 
be aimed at Chicago's milk 
In addition, of course, it is 
put the move for price stal 
higher levels on grounds 
all interests can meet with: 
treason in the ranks of und 
pressure. Promise of 
this kind has served 
threats in sympathy with th« 
unpleasantness. Secretary W 
hold public hearings, is exp 
prove the program 

Meanwhile, Wisconsin's 
lion has 
rarily — by 


whicl 


some 


Governor Schr 


to Moar 


been ended—at least 


agreement to the appointment 


farmer-controlled committee 
the dairy industry's problems 


expectation that the Badger Stat 


Wisconsin farmers in Sunday clothes and the | 


vest blue 


. . . . »} ’ 
denim listen to Governer’s pledge of a farmer-controlled study of their pt 
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cago’s example in applying 

eton for the protection of a 

nd ‘practice code. New York, 
wanted a similar strike by 

g through its new ly established 

Milk Control Board, was celebrating a 
cession on freight rates for milk 
chipped to the metropolitan area of 
ew Yor k City which cuts rail charges 
’ erage of 199% and is estimated 


v> mean an annual saving of around $2 


Cotton Crisis 


millions plained 


that high Caos stood in the way ot | 


better prices for the farmer and threat- | 


ened to cripple the entire state stabiliza 
tion scheme had asked a 33° cut, but 
said that 199% would enable them to 


make the grade The railroads have 


been under heavy pressure to ‘play ball” 


ever since New York started its price 
fixing program and Eastern rail presi- 
dents agreed to a year's experiment. 


Threat of huge cotton crop alarms Wallace, who turns to 
land leasing as a solution and will ask Roosevelt for 
$200 millions more to do the job. 


WASHINGTON—Worry about the cotton 
situation may result in adding $200 
ions to the “Partnership with Indus- 
bill, public works section. Seven 
thern senators convinced Secretary 
lace of its necessity to the point 
he agreed to put it up to the 
sident. 
10% sacsense in cotton land 
and a 26% 
rease in "Tesilleas to cotton 
rmers, suggests the possibility of the 
egest cotton crop in the country’s his- 


cold 


Hence it is vitally necessary that some- 
g be done immediately. Most effec 
the Senators insisted, would be 
ssing of marginal lands. This is still 
ssible, late as it is in the season, and 
espite the fact that the cotton crop has 
be rushed in some sections on account 
f the boll weevil, because wet weather 
so far has delayed planting. 

There is available an appropriation in 
the farm relief-inflation bill of $100 
millions, which would take care of cot- 
ton lands, but in order to get the leasing 
through, it is necessary also to take care 
t the wheat farmers. Total cost would 
de $300 millions. 

o e original idea was to finance this 
by the processing taxes, plus the $100 

nillions in the farm bill. But the 
processing tax offers difficulties for this 
year at least, since these tariffs cannot be 
levied now because of the tariff truce. 

All the elements boil down to an ex- 
treme probability that $200 millions 
more will be voted for marginal land 
leasing, with a provision that the money 
is to be P aid back later out of processing 
taxes. This last is regarded by many as 
a mere gesture, but the language will 
probably be there. 

America had better face facts regard- 
ing the farm situation, regardless of how 

unpleasant they may be. This is essen- 
“ally the attitude of Secretary of Agri- 

¢ Wallace as he starts on 3 definite 
measures, looks forward to the 
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fourth. “No Aladdin's lamp can_ be 
rubbed,”” he says, ‘‘and there is no magi 
wand or big stick to wave for the re- 
sults.” 

Immediate action contemplating bene 
fits for agriculture is expected in 3 di 
rections. (1) Controlled inflation, ad 
vocated by Wallace for more than a 
decade, promises some help. Its sole 
benefit will be restoration of a more 
favorable ratio between goods prices 
and fixed dollar costs in taxes, mort 
gage interest, debt payments. (2) In 
ternational agreements, especially tariff 
adjustments, may restore foreign mar 
kets for agricultural exports. 
are easy to find. What goods or serv 
ices we can take in payment is the real 
difficulty. (3) Industry agreements 
under the farm relief bill promis 
many domestic improvements. They can, 
probably will, stop farmers’ strikes, dan 
gerously low manufacturing wage rates, 
sale below cost, cut-throat competition, 


use of loss leaders. Ultimate results ex 


pected are higher farm prices for raw 


materials, stabilized trade mark-up suth- 
cient to include profit at each turnover, 
higher prices to consumers. All but the 
last will be welcome. 
These measures are O.K. 
go, says Wallace. But lifting price 
levels for one farm product by industry 


agreements may merely shift production | 
eventually make | 


into that commodity, 
bad matters worse. Nothing short of 
production control will be really eftec- 
tive, in the Secretary's opinion. 
Ultimately basic changes in produc- 
tion must, therefore, succeed these ini- 
tial efforts. The Administration frankly 
faces this issue, contemplates crop pro- 
duction limits in 1934. 
crop of pigs 
dairy herds in the fall may be possible 
under the commodity divisions of the 
farm relief bill. If so, processing taxes 
on all milk users and all meat slaughter 


houses, would be necessary under the 


law. 


Markets 


as far as they | 





A curtailed fall | 
and vigorous culling of | 
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HOTEL STATLER..CLEVELAND $ ad 
Rooms begin at 

$950 

$958 

$900 

$9998 

$950 
All other rooms proportionately 


priced. The rate of each room 
is plainly posted in that room 


HOTEL STATLER. .DETROIT 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER .. ST. LOUIS 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER. .BUFFALO 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER . -BOSTONS 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA . . 
NEW YORK 


7 Rooms begin at 











@ WE SAY COMPARE 


What you pay for your room is only part of 
your cost of living in a hotel. Compare room 
rates, but don’t stop there. Compare food 
prices, the costs of supplementary services, 


of ” 


total... 


extras.” Compare what you get... in 
as well as what you pay. 
Statler guests are able to compare. Our 
service policies, our operating policies, giv: 
travelers a definite measurable unit of value 
. as near a trade-marked package as the 
hotel world affords. Statler guests know how 
to add. Our pricing policies, consistently 


followed add 


lowest-cost living afforded by any good hotel. 


HOTELS STATLER 


“where the guest is always right” 


over the years, up to the 
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Cunard-—White Star 


In Britain, they are talking about a shipping merger. 
Famous liners are involved in the battle for British 
supremacy on the North Atlantic. 


CuNARD and White Star, grand old 
names in British shipping history, may 
soon be merged. At least, they may 
soon be brought into closer operating 
agreement. It will be the final major 
move in a big reorganization of British 
shipping which has been under way for 
several years and which the depression 
and the notorious “Kylsant fraud’ in 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co 
(parent of White Star) have speeded up 

Cunard, for years proud boaster that 
it maintained itself 
ment subsidy, has asked the government 


without govern- 
for aid to complete its new super-liner 
No. 534, mystery hulk which looms in 
the building stocks along the Clyde 
Funds are exhausted and only the hull 
is completed. Cost of the ship when 
it was started was estimated at $30 mil- 
It would rival the giant Noy 
of the French Line, now under 
for the dubious honor of 
“world’s biggest.” 
The Government Speaks 

The British government, speaking 
through no less an authority on shipping 
than Sir Walter Runciman, now 
dent of the Board of Trade, has ret 
to grant the funds the Cunard 
and White Star come to some agreement 
Both operate 


lions 
mand te 


construction, 


presi 
ised 
unless 
on a cooperative Serv icc 
between Channel ports and New York 
Together they have 5 of the largest and 
fastest of the express liners on this 
highly competitive route. Cunard also 
has a ficet of the popular but slower 
10-day boats. White Star has the 2 new 
and swanky cabin liners—Britannic and 
Georgic. Cunard has reported a deficit 
in 1931 and 1932, as have most of the 
transatlantic lines. White Star has been 
in financial difficulties for some time, 
was more or less involved in the 
R.M.S.P. “washup” of a year or two ago. 

More is involved than just a loan to 
complete the new  super-liner All 
British lines are complaining over the 
increase in government subsidies in com- 
peting services throughout the world 
Italy, France, and the United States have 
pursued a definite policy of building a 
national merchant marine. The German 
government has recently come to the aid 
of the 2 big representatives in the trans- 
atlantic service—North German Lloyd 
and Hamburg—American—and is dictat- 
ing how the two are to operate. 

Cunard is not the largest shipping 
line in Britain, but it is one of the best 
known to the American public. Among 
its 80 ships are the Mawretania, from 
1907 (when it was built) to the arrival 
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German liners—Bremen and 
the speed queen of the North 
Only a little less popular are 
and the Berengaria. More 
of the “—ia” boats familiar to New 
York or Boston or Montreal are the 
Franconia, best known as a cruise boat, 
the Carint and the Ascania. 
Cunard boasted a few months 
trafic totals for 1932 were an- 
that Cunarders had for the 
tenth successive year carried the largest 


of the 
Eu pa 
Atlantic 
the Aguitani 


ago, 
when 
nounced, 
number of transatlantic passengers be- 
tween the United States and Europe 
Cunard also is famous for shipping in- 
novations. In the spring of 1931, the 
Mauretania did a rush weck-end cruise 
to Nassau between the regular runs to 
Europe It innovation an 
nounced by the line as ‘‘a drive to sell 
the idea of Atlantic travel to a larger 
American group by means of week-end 
transatlantic liners.” This 
short iS doing 


was an 


cruises on 


year the Cruise service 
almost as much to keep big liners busy 
as the regular services. 

Tourist third” her Cunard 
innovation. So was travel on a deferred 
payment allowed  purse- 
pinched romantics to “travel at their 
convenience, pay at their leisure.” This 
year, Cunard is reserving regular third 
class on 3 sailings for “white collar” 
travelers with a special round-trip offer 
of $135.50. And the Mawretania has 
arrived in New York during the week 
painted entirely white for a series of 6 
summer cruises to the West Indies. 

1.M.M. Has a Claim 

White Star isn’t so British as Cunard. 
That is, Lord Kylsant bought White 
Star in 1927 for the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co. He is reported to have paid 
$35 millions for the line, but business 
turned bad, payments were never com- 
pleted, and International Mercantile 
Marine (American) still has a partial 
claim on the vessels. 

Royal Mail was for a time Britain’s 
largest shipping service. There were 
more than 532 vessels with a total ton- 
nage exceeding 24 millions. Services 
spread to all parts of the world. 

years ago, the 69-year-old 


was ano 


basis, which 


Then, 2 
Lord Kylsant was accused and found 
guilty of misrepresenting the position 
of R.M.S.P. to investors. He was sent 
to prison and Sir Walter Runciman was 
given the responsibility of reorganizing 
the finances of the company. Stock 
holders agreed to a 3-year moratorium. 
Adjustments are not yet completed but 
the company has already been split up, 


and the honor of being Brit 
shipping combine has been 
the growing Furness interests 

White Star, among the : 
services operating in the Nort 
is Cunard’s only real home 
The Majestic heads the 
is the largest liner. Mu 
always popular, is the O: 
of the ill-fated Titanic. Ni 
are the Britannic and G. 
liners in the new mode. Th: 
and the Baltic, popular old-t 
sold to the Japanese during 
for scrapping. 

Subsidies to shipping are | 
discussed—and with some h 
World Economic Contferer 
rationalization of shipbuilding 
ping schedules will contin 
in every country. But th 
White Star project is Britain's 
the united national competit 
nations. It is a powerful c 


German Fares Less 


Perhaps the bankers are to blame. 
but German ships sell 
a 15% discount. 


Passage at 


More than a year ago it w 
bankers from a half dozen 
cluding Albert Wiggin 
York that Germany 
meet her payments on short-t 
The interest and principal 


colle 


coul | 


good many cases, be 
many from the debtors, but t 
bank did not have enough f 
change or gold to transfer t 
tions to other countries. So t! 
set up the “standstill agreen 
stipulated that the money be 
but left in Germany, except ! 
portion which would be rat 
equally to all whenever Gert 
transfer it into foreign curren 

These payments were mac 
into what came to be called 
accounts.” They could be reir 
Germany; or they could be tr 
into long-term credits; or they 
deposited in German banks 

Last year Germany reminded 
creditors whose accounts wer¢ 
in German banks that the n 
available to them if they car« 
it in Germany. Famous 5; 
Rhine, popular resorts in 
Forest, and many Berlin hotels 
tured this possibility in advert 

No matter how willing son 
were to risk reinvesting their 
Germeny, many were badly in 
the money at home. It must 
a Scotchman importing out of ¢ 
who thought of the idea of off 
buy the blocked accounts of sot 
friends at a discount. At a 
there has been lively competiti 
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JUST 
@Ss 


4 “BICYCLE”—Germany’s newest baby car has only 3 wheels, so 
yele” and need pay no automobile taxes. 


iN W id 
its a 


It holds 2 people. will do 50 miles 


hour. Commercial models combine virtues of light truck and motorcycle. 


blame. 
‘sage at 

fers of these accounts to sell them 

| to persons wanting marks to pay 

in Germany. For the sake of cash 

urs, Americans, for instance, have 

ic blocked accounts at varying 

nts. Just now, 15% is a com- 


rat 
i 


ife 


he plan ran along smoothly in the 


until a few weeks ago 
the school teacher from Oshkosh 
rived in New York with the uncertain 
rmation that she might buy some 
ked marks” at a bank and then 
passage to Europe on a German 
making payment in marks 
lt was possible, and the thrifty lady 
id the It wasn’t long until 
ther steamship lines heard about 
| raised a protest, not exactly timid, 
office of the Transatlantic Pas- 
ger Conference. All lines are mem 
of the Conference, and all are 
iged to maintain previously agreed 


5 


states 


news. 


The German lines protested that they 
not breaking their 
line can quote prices in dollars or 
irrency of its homeland. Their 
otations were the same as usual 


ild not help it if American 


vere supplying marks at a dis 


agreement 


ng officials are not a nasty lor, 
time when business comes so 
y were bound to feel pretty 
n such a matter. It looks now 
the dispute will be settled by 
n. The important matter is 
same sort of thing is going 
many businesses where manu 
Or exporters compete with 


on 


German Auto Boom 


Subsidiaries of General Motors 
and Ford speed up production 
under stimulus of Hitler’s auto- 
mobile tax exemption. 


BERLIN—Both the General Motors- 
owned Opel Works, and the Ford plant 
at Cologne are benefiting trom the ex- 
emption of new automobiles from taxa 
tion proclaimed by Chancellor Hitler 
Pro 
duction figures, now availabie for the 
first 3 months of that the 
buying public had discounted Hitler's 
promise to alleviate the tax burden of 
German motorists made immediately he 
assumed office. 

Opel’s March domestic sales ran to 
5500 cars, which is 4067 above the total 
The u 


maintained 


shortly after he came into power 


1933, show 


for the same month last year 
provement fully 
April when more men were re-em] 
Simultaneously Opel strengthened 


was 


nloyc 


overwhelmingly strong position in 
export field. In March, the Opel quota 
of total exports rose from 78% in 1932 
to 87% in 1933. For passenger 
alone, Opel’s quota was as high as 95% 
this year. 

The German Ford Co. closed last 
year with a loss of $1} millions. The 
outlook for the current year is brighter 
Production for the first 3 months 
amounted to 805 of the 1932 total 
Ford has been boosting current produc- 
tion since the tax franchise was an- 
nounced. 

Opel has a distinct advantage over 
Ford in Germany. Having been origi 
nally a German firm, it 1s considered 


cars 


purely, or 
Ford's attempt 
all-German-ca 
CASITLS aro s¢ 
tional 
When Hitler first anno 


cxc mption on all 


ress 


long as they 
} 
Originai owner 


among de il who wi 
ina heavy 
All of the 


id since in 


would result 
used cars 
of new cars the old 
payment 

These apprehensions  s¢ 
been exaggerated. The incen 
by the tax exen 
important 


margin now 


Iption 1s 


I 
when comp 


existing between prices 
new cars and old ones that have been 


used for a very short time. 


Trade 


France is using fluctuating value 
of the Chilean peso to her trade 
United States inter- 
ests are losers. 


Maneuver 


advantage. 


accord fixing the relationship of 


AN 
national currencies m 


hoped-for 


| 


international 


change, one of th« objective 


f the London economic conterence 1 
wo Id f 
trade by 
would put a 


onth, not only enco 
flow ot 


ive 


introdu 


ormal 


stop to uttit: 


| 
exchange rates to 


\ but 
ing wobbly, 


stability 
give 
sharper edge to discriminatory 
restrictions 

Producers of Chilean copper 
smarting from the ingenu 
French in turning the vola 
Chilean peso to their advantag 


} 


gravely concerncd by the evident 


tention of Germany to follow 
interest of Gugven 
Chilean the 


protested to the 


Because ol! 

heim Brothers in 
State Department has 
French government against the 
ment th 


mines 


requir 
it produ ers in Chile must 

in Chile pesos of the invoice 

value on shipments of copper to Fran 
By this 

provi le itself with a means of collectir 

commercial credits in Chik 


American 
risk involy 


cept 1Oc7 


stratagem France sought to 
frozen 
the 
the 
tuation ol peso exchange 
has been that del 
Chile to France, totaling 
tons in 1931, have 

at all. 

The exchange restr: 
with a 4% tax, elicctis 
rust, on imports of PI 
countries except Belgium, 
2% The effect of this agreement has 
been to give the Haute Katanga copper 
mines of the Belgian Congo a practi il 
monopoly of the French market 


forcing 
shoulder 


veries Of Copy 


14,0 


which | 








Business Abroad 


More industries in various countries show signs of 
pickup. Germany plans transfer moratorium on second 


group of debts. 
national developments. 


France not happy over latest inter- 
Britain anticipates monetary 


cooperation with United States. 


Europe 


EUROPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Executives in Europe area happier lot 
this week than the politicians. The 
industrial picture is mot so spotty. 
Stocks in almost every country are 
steadier on improved reports from in- 
dustry. Commodity prices seem to be 
consolidating at higher levels. Fresh 
orders are coming to an increasing num- 


ber of industries. More men are at 
work. 
It is the political group who still 


can count a larger number of gloomy 
prospects than hopeful developments. 
The French, for example, don't take the 
initialing of the 4-power pact too seri- 
ously. In their own minds there are 
too many reservations. And the same 
men are wary about the World Eco- 
nomic Conference. They are still afraid 
that London and Washington will not 
come to an agreement on currencies be- 
fore June 12, without which the Eco- 
nomic Conference will make dubious 
progress. 

Germany is engrossed in the bankers’ 
conference in Berlin where the efficient 
Dr. Schacht is trying to prove to long- 
term creditors that Germany can no 
longer keep up interest payments and 
that, therefore, the creditors should help 
to frame a moratorium scheme palatable 
to all of them. 

Problems in Germany 

There are some other worries in Ger- 
many. Some of Hitler's followers, 
away from responsible leadership, are 
proving too high-handed to please busi- 
ness. Protests have done no good. In 
general there is a growing approval 
for “the leader,”” but not for all his 
self-appointed lieutenants. 

Britain, aside from being disgruntled 
still over the abrogation of the gold 
clause, is building hopes on the World 
Economic Conference. The prospect 
that the United States is about to set up 
an equalization fund and appoint Dr. 
Sprague—an American, but long the 
economic adviser of the Bank of Eng- 
land—as adviser to the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and that the 2 govern- 
ments may come to an agreement on 
stabilization before June 12 has boosted 
confidence. In the more liberal Ameri- 


can stand at Geneva, and the prospect 
of further 
England ha 


>rogress on disarmament, 
been given fresh hope. 
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Like the rest of the world, Britain has 
modified early dreams of what might be 
accomplished at London. 


Great Britain 


Tone good. Signs of industrial 
improvement. Foreign capital 
issues still embargoed. 


LONDON (Cab/e)—Hitler’s conciliatory 
speech, following the Roosevelt mes- 
sage to the world, has helped to 
strengthen the good tone on British 
markets. The public continues to show 
a growing interest in industrial shares, 
in contrast to the long preference for 
gilt-edged securities. The increasing 
number of good balance sheet reports 
from representative companies is help- 
ing to attract the interest of investors. 

There is another sign of industrial 
improvement. Reports from formerly 
distressed areas, including Lancashire 
and Newcastle, are more hopeful, and 
northern branches of the joint stock 
banks report a growing weekly turnover. 

Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has issued a warning 
that the Treasury embargo on foreign 
issues, which has never been completely 
lifted since it was imposed to pave the 
way for last year’s huge conversion of 
government bonds, is intended to cover 
such deals as the recent purchase of con- 
trol of Boots Pure Drug Co. by 
Britishers from the Liggett interests in 
the United States, and the block of 
Woolworth shares rceently placed on 
the London market. This has raised 
a storm of protest from the City which 
sees it only as a further display of 
grandmotherly interference with a free 
capital market. 

McKenna vs. Norman 

Montagu Norman, governor of the 
Bank of England, supports the embargo. 
It was a matter of gossip on the street 
this week that the chairman of the Mid- 
land Bank, the Rt. Hon. R. McKenna, 
played a part in the Boots deal. As a 
representative of the largest joint stock 
banking point of view, his participation 
was significant. It is even thought by 
some that it may indicate that there will 
be a fight in Parliament soon for aboli- 
tion of the embargo. It is considered 
absurd by many financial leaders that 
Britishers should be allowed to buy gold 











abroad but prevented from bu 
share control in British enter 
British coal interests arc 
the new agreements with N 
Sweden, for they assure B; 
market for a large quantit 
Cotton and wool textiles, 
footware should also sell in 
ume under the new trade agr 
Gasoline prices have fallen 
the drastic cuts on the Ameri 
British petroleum interests ar 
keenly the result of the appoi: 
an oil dictator in the United S: 
The British still get pret 
when the gold clause is menti 
ment is due, in the United Sta: 
54% United Kingdom dollar | 
Aug. 1. It remains a questi: 
the gold clause will be honor 


France 


Domestic outlook brighter bu 
business is concerned 
ternal political developments. 


Paris (Wireless)—The Fr 
gloomy this week, despite so 
aging signs that industry is r 

The disarmament conferer 
the first uneasiness. France—with ( 
many, Britain, and Italy—in: 
4-power pact, but it was with t 
standing that the whole n 
come up for further considerat 
fore France actually undertakes to 
arm. And the French have : 
plain that they are unable c\ 
cuss theoretically scrapping 
fences until they are absolutely 
of support in case of invasion 

France and Allies 

As soon as the news spread that tl 
pact was initialed, France rece 
other shock. Allies of France s 
Versailles treaty was signed are |! 
and the Little Entente (Czechos 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia). 6 
treaty revision was implied at t! 
ing of the “Big 4,” these allics 
diately reminded France that the; 
opposed to any such proposal. A 
cause the French feel they can re 
earnestly on these allies than on ot 
members of the “Big 4,” France is | 
to oppose many of the proposals 
new group unless promises ol 
are more concrete than now. 

As for the World Economic ¢ 
ence, the French are especially si 
this week of its success. Frat 
that nothing can be accomplish¢ 
London and Washington first 
currency stabilization. The Fr 
send delegates to the conferer 
ever, and will hope for results 

The budget is likely to be | 
fore the end of the month. 
ate has returned the budget to the 
ber with the request that the p!! 
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ernment oil monopoly be removed 
vse of the expense involved. The 
i ber, however, has already voted to 
eit the plan. . 

Iron and steel production is up and 
istry is cheered by the better 
which have resulted from a re- 
the European Steel Cartel pact 
xports nearly 30% of produc 
~ The Bourse is more active. Com 


On 


modity prices are consolidating at higher 








levels 


Germany 


t “Labor trustees” replace associa- 

' tions in fixing wages and working 
conditions. Conference works on 
details for “standstill” on long- 

Industry is slack. 


»] 


term debts. 


Bertin (Cable) —Germans are occupied 
th 2 developments this week The 
st is the expansion of government 

but atrol of industry. Labor trustees have 
ex been appointed to each great industrial 
region. It will be the duty of these 
representatives of the Hitler govern- 
h are ment to fix wages and determine labor 
ynditions, matters which heretofore 
have been in the hands of the 
ms of employers and employees in 
h Ger each industry. It is a definite move in 
the direction of Mussolini's corporate 
vlan for controlling the state 
r will - The second is of greater interest to 
It is the final plans which 
emerged for the international 
reditors’ conference which opened in 
Berlin Friday. Sometime ago Germany 
eld a similar conference to announce 
to short-term creditors a transfer mora 
rium. At that time, it was agreed that 
ly a small portion of the interest and 
rtization payments on nearly $2 bil 
ns of short-term debts could be paid 
Each group of creditors was 
get equal treatment. The remainder 
slovak { the payments were to be made in 
Because marks paid into German banks. These 
he meet ints have become the much-dis 
PS I issed “blocked mark"’ accounts which 
reditors have sought to sell to importers 
And | of German goods. 

ely more New “Standstill” Conference 
The present conference is called to 
is lih plan a similar transfer moratorium on 
nt long-term debt which Germany de- 
securit lares she is no longer able to service in 
foreign currencies because of the drastic 
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associa- 


reigners 


5s to nave 


Sif t road 


" am bar in! . 
Confer- decline in the favorable balance of 
skeptics trade. It is confidently expected in 
ice feels Berlin that the Young and Dawes loans 
‘ 2g anc awes ioans 
. , AT : b ° 
will be excluded from this transfer 


e on moratorium. Possible reduction in the 
interest rate, long anticipated, may not 
, The United 


be asked by the Germans. 
States is by far the largest creditor, but 





1 hy rit = 
1 | British banks also have made large loans 
Sen to Germany. Sweden and Holland are 
Chan other important creditors. 
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Bonds have been down on the 
pect that the government would soon 
float a loan which the public would be 
forced to absorb. Stocks have been 
more steady this week Industry is 
slack, except automobiles (page 25) 


pros 


Latin America 


Outlook brighter as prices im- 
prove. Chile has a plan to settle 
the nitrate problem. U. S.-Brazil 
trade agreement anticipated. 


PEACE prospects brightened in South 
America this weck It is true that 
skirmishes between Bolivian and Para- 
guayan troops have continued despite 
the decision of the two governments to 
accept arbitration under the sponsorship 
of the League of Nations. And the sit 
uation in Cuba, where rebels are gaining 
strength, is not good. The real reason 
for encouragement is the improvement 
in the general economic outlook which 
will relieve Latin American countries of 
some of their most pressing troubles 
Peru and Colombia seem already to have 
settled their problem over the boundaries 
along the Amazon. 

News from Argentina and Chile, and 
rumors relating to Brazil, are of inter- 
est. The steady improvement in prices 
for raw materials supplied by the Ar- 
gentine, especially the better demand 
and higher prices for wool, is most en- 
couraging 

Nitrate Has a Plan 

Chile has been talking all weck of 
the “Ross plan” for settlement of the 
nitrate problem The plan seems not 
greatly to vary from proposals that have 
been made from time to time in the past 
though it is possible that changed world 
conditions will cause it to be reccived 
more favorably now It has 6 provi 
sions: A new sales corporation will be 
set up, to have charge of the sale of 
nitrate and all secondary products 
throughout the world; the great Cosach 
company will be broken down into 2 
former units—Anglo—Chilean and Lau- 
taro—plus a Cosach made up of the 
remaining units. The state will no 
longer be a unit in the over-all control; 
the 60-peso export tax will be ended; 
controlling interests will pay the gov- 
ernment $84 millions in place of the 
tax; one-fourth of all profits after June 
30 will be paid to the Chilean govern- 
ment; new bonds up to $51 millions 
will be issued. 

The rumor persists in export and 
banking circles in New York that some 
United States-Brazil trade agreement 
not unlike the recent Anglo—Argentine 
pact will be negotiated. Americans are 
worried over the Argentine pact, are 
determined to protect themselves in 
Brazil where they buy far more exten- 
sively than they sell. 
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Far East 

Japan may sponsor purchase of 
of Chinese Eastern 
railroad. outlook for 
business less favorable. 


Soviet share 
General 


the 


ind 


SEVERAL Situations in 


Orient 


significant 
oming to a head. Japan 


are 
China will either agree to a truce within 
the it wall be 
come evident that Japan's aspirations on 
continental Asia are going to | 
satisfied until most of th 
the Yellow River is under th 
tion of With the im 
of the general political 
rope and continued t] 
United States, it seems likely that Japan 
will confine complete contri area 
north of the Great Wall, but that a 
semi-police control will be maintained 
to the 
a disposition to place that 
hands of a single leader 
A second development 
tracted attention 1s the report 
Tokyo that negotiations are likely 
othcially opened soon for the purchase 
by Manchukuo of Russia's share of th 
Chinese Eastern Railroad. As now dis 
Manchukuo will negotiate tl 
th idance of Japar 


next week or 10 days or 
not 
irea north of 
Tol 

OKYVO TOV 
situation in | 
+} 


progress in 


1 to the 


south until China shows more of 


region in the 


which has at 
from 


to be 


cussed, 


purchase under eg 


To avoid difficulties which might aris¢ 
over China's claims in the railroad, only 
Russia's rights will be purchased But 


ind minin 
concessions in Manchuria 
which Russia proposes to sell and which 


there are important lumb 
northern 


the Manchukuans are eager to get into 
their control again Sale of the road 
will eliminate the Soviets from North 


ern Manchuria where they have definitely 


dominated economic development, and 
will, in the eyes of Tokyo, virtually 
constitute recognition of the new stat 


by Moscow 
Japan Will Pay 
Word has come from Nanking that 
trade treaty which 
been renewed 


imports hence 


the Sino-Japanese 
expired May 15 has not 
This means that Japanes¢ 
forth will be forced to pay the 
tariff plus a customs surtax equal to 
10% of the import duty 
and fish products are the most important 
items affected 

Japan ts concerned with the trad 
decline. Since March, consumption at 
home and declined 
steadily, while production has continued 
at the same rate. Stocks are piling up 
Raw silk prices are falling. India 1s 
threatening to raise duties on Japanes¢ 
goods and the surtax has been applied in 
China. The yen has appreciated from 
the low of last winter and there is the 
possibility that it will rise further in the 
general stabilization that is likely to 
come in the next few months. The out 
look is not bad, but it is less favorabl 
for Japan than it was 6 months ago 
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sales abroad have 
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The Figures of the Week 


Business activity now above 1932 as basic indicators 


continue to pull out of depression depths. 
Construction surprises with a sharp 


40% of capacity. 


rebound. 


top last year. 


Out of the red comes the steel industry 
with operations ranging from 25% to 
full capacity, and averaging close to 
10%.  Misgivings expressed in some 
quarters as to the possibility of sustained 
demand without the aid of railroad, 
construction, and pipe consumers seem 
to have vanished as miscellaneous and 
motor buyers continue to clamor for 
immediate delivery of supplies. En- 
couraged by the undaunted eagerness of 
their customers for merchandise, the 
steel producers have taken heart to fur- 
ther boost prices of their wares. They 
know, too, that such increases are 
favored by the Administration. 

Quite different is the atmosphere in 
which the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute takes place 
this year compared to last. Then the 
usual spring rise in steel production 
failed to materialize, and the summer 
months indicated further slackness. 


Coal and electric power higher. 


Steel nears 


Carloadings 


Now a rapid recovery has occurred, 
lifting the operating rate from 14% at 
the close of March to 40% by the end 
of May, the highest level since June, 
1931. June may show a slight soften- 
ing with some acceleration of a decline 
in July, but nothing of a serious nature 
is anticipated. 

Reaction of the steel industry to the 
much discussed industry control bill will 
be of interest. Need for control of 
competition, of price-cutting is widely 
acknowledged. Clauses on the position 
of labor are causing some anxiety, lest 
the liberal wording of the bill leave a 
loophole for outside organization. 

Motor producers are still surprised 
that retail sales should hold up as well 
as the past few wecks reveal. While 
employment has made some improve- 
ment and payrolls an even better show- 
ing (page 18), the net results would 
seem too small to stimulate volume. 


Yet the April sales sheets 
vised upward as returns fro 
states are tabulated. On 
43 states, R. L. Polk places 
passenger car sales at 115, 
with 79,000 in March, 
are fixed at 16,700 against 
preceding month. Detroit 
on May 15 rose one point t 
pared with 2 wecks earlier 
is operating 6 days a week 
days two months ago 
Speculative buying among 
ducers is believed to be 
Buying has been for immed 
tion, trucks being frequent! 
insure prompt delivery. Int 
tooling of automobile plants 
mer has been stimulated by 
$70,000 order of Plymout! 
important machine tool orde: 
prepared for the present V-s 


whil 


Pineapples Boost Tin Plate 


Tin plate production also 
key place in current steel nev 
tions have been lifted to 80‘ 
ity, a gain of 20 points. Haw 
apples appear to have been t 
diate cause of such a spurt, 
a pack one-third larger than 


Inland Stecl is planning a § 


tin plate mill in Indiana 
Refrigerators, steel sinks, 

rels, picks, spades, and ax 

forestation army have been ai 





THE BUSINESS WEEK 

WEEKLY INDEX OF 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operation (°; of capacity) 
Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 


TRADE 


Money in Circulation (daily average, 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 


Cotton (middling, New York, lb.) 


Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks basis) 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) (') 


millions) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 


Five 


At erage 


(1928 


Year 
Ago 
57.6 


Preceding 
Week 


158.9 


24 
$4,882 
716 
1,436 


35 
$2,254 
802 
1,468 


86 
62 
$3,033 
$5,459 


87 
60 
$2,402 
$5,910 


$.72 
$.088 
$28.33 


$.53 
$.058 
$29.58 


° } ear 


-1932 





Iron and Steel (STEEL composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 


$.051 
61.1 


$.067 
59.5 


$.068 


100) 60.6 








FINANCE 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 

Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) . 

Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). . 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) . . 

Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks(millions) 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 

Interest Rates —Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 

Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) New York City 

Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) nye 


tRevised () 140 cities resumed. 


$2,272 $2,311 $1,971 
$16,898 
$5,743 
$4,374 
$414 
$78.59 
$70.23 
2.8% 
27-31% 
720 


$16,346 
$4,697 
$3,724 
$618 
$94.21 
$81.98 
1% 
2-2) % 
429 


$16,318 
$4,689 
$3,715 
$564 
$93.64 
$81.04 
1% 
2-21, 
437 


$3,224 
$142.53 
$90.71 
4.4°% 
3.9 
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contracts, bituminous coal 


ments outside New York, 


daily physical volume of 


for the season and the year 


to-year growth had occurred 








| The weekly index of genctal busi- 
| ness activity, first of its kind, 

i E W’ eek 
from 8 series of weekly figures 
—steel mill operations, building 
pro- 
duction, electric power output, 
non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, 
currency in circulation. It shows 

the current level of the average 75 
busi- 

ness as compared with the normal 70 
Nor- 
mal, represented by 100, is what 65 
the current volume of general 
business activity should be if the 60 
usual seasonal changes and year- 


further explanation see The Bus:- 
ness Week, May 7, 1930, p. 39. 50 
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g steel consuming products. Reports 
» establishments indicate produc- 
n of steel barrels in March totaled 
340 against 269,755 in March, while 
nfilled orders rose above the half mil- 
irk. 
Just after the construction industry 
id been singled out as an outstanding 
egard in recovery, along come the re- 
rts for the first half of May with all 
or Classifications sharply better 
luring April. Gains in the daily 


rate range from 29% for residential 


lding to 59% for public construction, 
non-residential activity spurting 
ead 43. In another weck, the April 
tals will probably be surpassed, with 
still left to set May apart among 


months of the first half of 1933. 


Residential Building Gains 
Residential building continues to give 
most consistent evidence of throw- 


ng off the depression deadweight. 


With $12.8 millions of awards, greater 


than public works, it comes within 
of last year’s daily rate. 
Greatest volume getter is non-resi- 
ential building, with its 2 weeks’ total 
t $17.7 millions. In the St. Louis 
New Orleans regions, this classi- 
n has already overstepped the 
But the gap from last 
r's daily level is still more than 42%. 
blic works activity, or rather in- 
ty, has been the bane of the steel 
try, and appears to be the first 
to be tackled by the government. 
tle is expected along these lines 
fall. Meanwhile, this group has 
ged to collect over $11 miilions 
ness in 2 weeks, when in all of 
pril only $13.6 millions was gathered. 
Aggregate volume of all 3 groups ex- 


( 


totals. 
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ceeds $41.7 millions, a gain in the daily 
rate of 42%, but still 459% below 1932 
Electric power production continues 
its surprising upward stride against the 
seasonal trend, bringing consumption 
3.3% above a year ago. Each region 
of the country except the Pacific Coast 
is participating in the broadening of 
industrial activity 
And not since 1929 have carloadings 
managed to climb above the compar- 
able week of the preceding year. The 
technical gain of the week ending Dec. 
24, 1932 must be rejected since Christ- 
mas affected one weck but not the other. 
From a handicap of nearly 249% in Jan- 
uary, and later in March when the bank 
holiday slowed up trafhc, freight vol- 
ume has advanced to a position 2.6% 
ahead of a year ago during the week 
ending May 13. Every class of freight 
ran heavier than last year with the 
notable exception of L.C.L. shipments. 
Check Data Again Reported 
Repairs to our financial records, badly 
shattered. by the March bank storms, 
are now virtually complete. Check pay 
ments for the 141 cities whose data Zo 
back to 1919 have now been resumed. 
Especially interesting in the May 17 r 
port is the 12% gain over a year ago in 
New York City check volume, while the 
140 towns outside of this financial cen- 
ter run almost 14% below 1932. 
Check transactions have now been 
restored to the series included in the 
Business Week general index of busi- 
ness activity, leaving only commercial 
loans out of the usual reckoning. While 
these loans are now being reported for 
90 cities instead of the former 101, the 
data have not been adjusted for preced- 
ing years, and so must be excluded from 


the composite index for the time being 
Since only a small weight was assigned 
to this factor, its omission causes nm 
significant disturbance 

Currency circulation shows a stea 
diminution as confidence returns and 
money again finds its way into the Fed 
eral Reserve Banks and the Treasury 
Since the peak week of Mar. 11, th 
daily average volume outstanding has 
shrunk by $1.7 billions 

The break in wheat prices during Ma 
20 and 22 proved unsettling, tho 
with assurances that all is set for 
higher price level, the weakness soot 
faded. Wheat now aj pears first in lis 
for attention of the Department of Agr: 
culture, which has already issued wart 
ing against acreage increases 

Commodities Steady 

Non-ferrous - metal markets were 
steady Slight irregularities character 
ized wool, cocoa, coffee, cotton, cort 
but the losses were minor and in mos 
cases recovered. Rubber and silk ros 
irregularly, while hides show a steady 
increase to new season highs 

Nowhere is the significance of pri 
changes more apparent than when out 
national resources are evaluated. T! 
National Industrial Conference Board 
estrmates that the country’s wealth 
shrank from $362 billions in 1929 to 
$247 billions in 1932. Back in 1922 
the Census set a figure of $321 billions 
on the national wealth. Since that 
period, our possessions have undoubtedly 
increased, but so drastic has been the 
reduction in the price level, that 1932 
ranks 23% below the last important de 
pression. Per capita wealth in 1932 
stood at $1,981 compared with $2,977 
in 1929. 
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The Financial M 


arkets 


J. P. Morgan & Co. is solvent and liquid, hence all is 
right on earth. Open market operations are resumed. 
Wall Street stops dawdling and bonds, stocks and com- 


modities advance. 


Money 


Watt Street heaved a sigh of relief 
when a financial statement of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. was disclosed in the Senate 
investigations showing that famous in- 
ternational institution to be in an ex- 
ceptionally liquid position. The publi- 
cation of the statement revealed that, 
whatever else may now come to light 
about the firm, J. P. Morgan & Co. is 
in an exceptionally strong position. It 
has suffered impre ssive losses in the last 
3 years. The net worth, which 
equivalent to the capital and surplus, 
has declined from $118.6 millions to 
$53 millions, a loss of 55% 

But the firm is in no way frozen. Its 
common stock holding was only $13.8 
millions as against $224 millions of 
U. S. government bonds, $33.8 millions 
cash, and $7.3 millions in call loans 
Counting state, municipal, and corporate 
bonds as liquid, which is permissible in 
view of the fact that they are carried at 
market prices and do not involve large 
amounts, a proportion of liquid assets 
to deposits of nearly 85% is indicated 
On the more rigid basis of including 
only cash, call loans, and U.S. govern 
ment securities, a liquidity of morc 
than 78% is shown. 

The total of $340 millions of deposits 
was somewhat smaller than expected, 


Is 


and had dropped from $502.9 millions, 
the high in 1931. The decline in de- 
posits was interpreted as the consequence 
of withdrawals of balances held by for- 
cign governments, particularly France, 
Great Britain, and Belgium. To meet 
these withdrawals, the firm com- 
pelled to sell $80 millions of govern- 
ments and $60 millions of municipal 
bonds, but came out of the ordeal with a 
high degree of liquidity. 

There was a substantial showing of 
forcign exchange holdings, totaling over 
$18 millions, which were held under 
contract, representing, it was assumed, 
purchases made for the British Exchange 
Equalization Fund. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the firm that its statement has been 
shown to the public. The Federal Re- 
serve banks have been given such state- 
ments periodically but no inkling of the 
financial position of this famous bank 
ing house has ever reached ] 


was 


anyone else 
outside of the Morgan partners. 

The statement aroused widespread in- 
terest and will be subjected to study 
from many angles. Besides allaying 
the fear that this institution might be in 
an embarrassing or frozen condition, it 
gave an inkling of the investment course 
pursued by the Morgan partners. Ap- 
parently they have been bearish on state 
and municipal bonds, common. stocks 


and corporate bonds, bullish 
ment bonds 
Wall Street 
when its expectations 
by the announcement tl! 
Woodin had started the gov 
an expansion program by 
the Federal Reserve Banks 
millions of government se 
open market and thus reli 
cial credit. The Federal Re 
have also adopted a policy 
ing Federal Reserve Bank n 
eral Reserve notes. The bank 
be backed by government se 
eligible paper, while Reserv: 
have at least 409 gold bach 
mainder being eligible pa; 
ernment securities Substit 
notes frees a considerable 
gold for any domestic or 
purposes which the gover: 
deem in the public interest 
The Thomas amendment to 
cultural Emergency Act makes 
for the Federal Reserve 
open market operations up to 
lions, so that it is ob 
campaign for controlled inflat 
yet begun. In many t 
cess ol operations 
because of the unsatisfactory 
efforts previously made in the 
rection. But conditions are \ 
ferent now than they were 
and the failure to expand 
activity by 
proof that it will not succeed | 
Reviving confidence, and tl 
announcement of the 
open market purchases, lift 
modity prices. Cotton rose $ 
in spite of reports from the § 
the acreage planted and the 
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STOCKS DAY BY DAY 


Daily Price Index of 90 Stocks 
(Standard Statistics Company) 
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oplied is likely to give us a record 
op. A rise in grain and other com- 
dit ies was aided by she arp fluctuations 


Bonds 
With the exception of foreign bonds, 
bond market went out of the dol- 
rums, into which it had fallen, and 
rred along to new highs. Govern- 
bonds were exceptionally strong 
use of the announcement of the Re- 
ves resumption of bond purchases 
they carried with them all high- 
Second-grades made new 
> advances, spurred on especially by 
innouncement of the Pennsylvania 
road that it would exchange its 
bonds of the Wabash Railroad, 
w in receivership, for stock in the 
isylvania Railroad. Wabash junior 
ls jumped between 3 and 5 points 
nd “the senior bonds rose 2 points 
vithin a few moments’ trading. Utili- 
ties and industrial bonds of all grades 
ntinued to go up, being lifted 
m 1 to 3 points. 
Even foreign bonds participated in 
but the continued decline of 
n bonds held the list back. The 
ent 53's lost 1} points, and the 
more than 1 points. Some 
Lae pes sends were a little 
French government bonds and 
unicipals rose in sympathy 
general market, and United 
54's climbed a full 3 point. 
the Commonwealth of Aus 
fractionally higher, but 
ssues were weak. 


Issues. 


Stocks 


THE ticker tape on industrial activity 
provided pleasant reading for investors 
and speculators in stocks last week. It 
must be recorded here, however, that 
standing-room around the ticker tape 
was at a premium. This was not merely 
because of the relish with which cus- 
tomer’s room habitués were absorbing 
the news that industrial activity was 
now well above last year, that freight 
carloadings in all classes were higher, 





that steel production was hovering 
around 40% and tin plate production | 
at 809%, that electric power production 
was increasing against seasonal trend, 
that coal and automobile production 
were rising, and that, prices of stocks| 
were humming upward at a satisfactory | 
rate. J. P. Morgan was in the witness | 
chair in W ashington. His statements, | 
his words, and his answers were being | 
absorbed with the deference always ac 
corded him by the tape-readers. Further 
more, what Mr. Morgan was saying was 
pleasant news. 

Wall Street had been dubious 
the new measures now pending in Con- 
gress—the Glass bill, the recovery bill, 
the securities bill. It had been in doubt 
as to what would happen to corporation 
profits. But now, with the upturn in 
reel activity, assurances of the Mor 
gan impregnability, and the resumption 
of open market operations, authoritative | 
information comes from waiters over 
lunch counters, hat check attendants, ele- 
vator boys, tonsorial artists and other 
primary sources of the Strect’s informa- 
tion, that these bills will not disturb 
profits—so stock prices go up merrily. 
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One complete floor and ag large 
office suites are still available. Ninety- 
e ight tenants now occupy space com- 
bining excellence of location, transpor- 
tation facilities, banking convenience, 
four side daylight exposure with oflice 
economy and efficiency. 
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What Stocks 
to Buy NOW 


Crrrent UNITED OPINION Bul- 
letin summarizes the latest buying 
authori 
buying ranges 


advices of 15 leading financial : 


ties. Gives definite 


| Spence “te will find this list of out 
standing stocks an invaluable guide 
to action in the present market. We 
shall be pleased to send you this valu- 


able Bulletin FREE 


on request 
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A Third House 


BusINEss, heretofore mere lobbyist in the halls 
of Congress and of legislatures, suddenly is 
offered the dignity of becoming its own law- 
maker. The suggestion which seemed so 
whimsical when it was first made, that there 
ought to be a third House of Congress to enact 
business law, has come close to actuality. 

This is a great opportunity. Used wisely, it 
should promote the country’s welfare. But there 
are pitfalls. Already the wild men are talking 
of big profits, of revenge on “lone wolf” com- 
petitors who have harassed an industry, of break- 
ing union domination here and there. All this 
is folly and short-sightedness. That is no “‘part- 
nership” with government. It is the way to 
destroy the privilege of self-regulation, and it 
paves the road to autocratic regulation imposed 
from a bureaucracy on high. 

As an inspiration to the right-minded major- 
ity, a warning to the vicious few, every business 
man should keep always before his eyes the 
words of Senator Wagner: 

“The National Industrial Recovery Bill has 
as its single objective the widespread and perma- 
nent re-employment of workers at wages sufii- 
cient to secure comfort and decent living.” 

The United States, that is to say, is not over- 
turning great traditions and fundamental laws 
to make business men happy, or to improve the 
price of stocks and bonds. These things are 
welcome enough, but secondary. In all humility, 
business men should remind themselves daily 
that their place in the scheme of things is to give 
people work. 

Of course, the ultimate interest of employer 
and employee is identical. Business cannot 
exist without consumers. But the mistake of 
business in the past has been to place the em- 
We have been accustomed to 


phasis wrongly. 
say, “There must be profits, or there can be no 
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wages.” We have come to see, ‘There : 
wages, or there can be no profits.” 

Promoted from lobbyists to lawmake: 
ness will need statesmanlike vision. WW 
gone to the extremes of a planless chaos. 
easy to imagine us, with the American ch 
istic of doing nothing by halves, rushing rapid 
to the other extreme. This is a new road for ys 
We should go forward deliberately, with wel| 
considered steps. The men needed for leade; 
ship must be supplied by business itself. Guid 
ance of an industry council through the next fey 
years calls for the best brains and the stronges 
character to be found within its ranks. Certain! 
it is no job for the professional organizer. 

The bill carries a time limit. It is emergen 
legislation, to expire within two years. This js 
a wise provision. It gives a chance for revisioy 
in the light of experience—for abandonment o/ 
the whole idea should it fail to work. 

It is well to leave that door open, but it wil 
never be used for retreat. There will be evolv- 
tion, modification, perhaps drastic overhauling 
of the actual legislation as its operation develop: 
need. But the nation now is committed to the 
fundamental principle that every business is a 
public utility, to be operated for the public 
good. We have, says Senator Wagner, 
widening concept of business—that all busines 
is affected with a public interest. That is the 
necessary consequence of the growing complex- 
ity of our economic machinery and of the in- 
creasing interdependence between one state and 
all states, between one industry and all indus- 
tries, between employment anywhere and em- 
ployment everywhere.” 

Once that philosophy is accepted, planning is 
inevitable. We may not—probably shall not 
hit upon the best plan for coordination at ou 
first attempt. But it is inconceivable that we 
shall thereupon abandon the effort. 
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